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TRENCH, PARAPET OR “THE OPEN.” 
By SAND—30,” 


S| ANY and varied experiences of the army dur- 
ing the past four years have certainly influ- 
enced our Officers, some to a greater, some to 
a less extent on the subject of shelter on the 

‘battle field, so that individuals, now, vary 
from believers to rank scoffers in the advisa- 
bility of trench digging with the object of 
protection from hostile fire. 

With a view to eliciting criticism and comment, the writer 
desires to record the results of personal observation and profes- 
sional study on this subject which is felt to be one of the most 
interesting and important with which the soldier has to deal. 


HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


The subject of defense, of personal protection, of interposing 
between one’s body and an enemy’s weapon a shield—w hether 
of skins, wood, metal or of earth, is as old as history, but a few 
examples of the last, even though familiar, will not come amiss 
in this discussion. 

In our own North America are found remains of parapets of 
earth and of stone forts whose antiquity is too great to be rea- 
sonably fixed. Small circular defenses made by scraping out 
hollows and banking up the earth in the form of circular para- 
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pets, have been ascribed to Aborigines of very early date, and 
in their tribal wars have been defended with the greatest valor. 
Ireland has many similar relics, and examples in England are 
ascribed to the early Roman invasions or to peoples possibly an- 
tedating them. 

Coming to more modern times we have the evidence of 
Napoleon, as to the utility of shelter, recorded as follows: “Ina 
war of march or manceuvre, if you would avoid a battle with a 
superior enemy, it is necessary to intrench every night and to 
occupy a good defensive position. The natural positions which 
are ordinarily met with are not sufficient to protect against su- 
perior numbers without resource to art. Those who prescribe 
lines of circumvillation and the assistance which the science of 
the engineer can afford, deprive themselves gratuitously of an 
auxiliary which is never injurious, always useful and often 
indispensable.” 

In the Crimean War the Russians made extensive use of 
shelter trenches in the defense of Sebastopol. 

In the War of 1861-65 between the North and the South, 
the armies were at first heedless of the value of shelter on the 
battle field, but as time went on they became experts on both 
sides. The Confederates in retreat took up well chosen defen- 
sive positions, skilfully fortified and tenaciously defended them, 
while the Federals became adepts in the art of making battle 
intrenchments. 

General Cox relates that in the Atlanta campaign the Federal 
troops, as they advanced, intrenched themselves each night, the 
method being as follows: A division upon reaching the position 
decided upon for the night or one that it was expected to hold, 
its commander would ride rapidly along the front and point out 
to his brigade commanders the position selected for their bri- 
gades and the line they were to hold, the line usually followed 
the ridges having salient and reéntering angles somewhat corre- 
sponding to regular fortifications. Then with skirmish line 
well in front, the troops would form on or just in rear of the 
selected line and each brigade commander would give orders to 
his regimental commanders to intrench their own immediate 
fronts. Arms would then be stacked in rear of the line, tools 
would be distributed, trees felled and trimmed, logs rolled into 
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position for a revetment and earth banked up against it from a 
ditch in front. 

These intrenchments or, more properly, breastworks, were 
of the general form shown in sketch and were from two to three 
feet thick at the bottom to twelve or thirteen, depending upon 
whether rifle or field gun fire was expected. In front of these 
intrenchments trees would be felled toward the enemy and par- 
tially trimmed, providing an abattis through which an assailant 
could only penetrate with the greatest difficulty. Sometime, of 
course, more elaborate works were planned by the engineers but 
usually the method described was followed, each compatiy in- 
trenching its own immediate front. 

Visiting foreign officers who saw this work expressed the 
greatest surprise at the facility with which troops of the line 
did, at once and without supervision of the engineers, work 
which in their own armies was undertaken only by sappers or 
troops trained especially for this work. 

With intrenchments such as Sherman’s army made in its 
advance to Atlanta the conclusion was reached that one man on 
the defensive was the equal of three or four in the attack, and 
this with the old muzzle loading rifle. 

Other instances of the advantages of intrenchments and the 
risk of annihilation because of lack of them are numerous in 
this great struggle, but a few will suffice. 

At Fredericksburg 2500 men of Mclaw’s division, at the foot 
of Marye’s Heights behind a stone fence, sustained and repulsed 
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In the unsuccessful assaults against the Confederate position 
at Kenesaw Mountain the Federals, after being checked and to 
escape annihilation by retreat, intrenched themselves within 
easy range of the Confederate position and waited till night for 
an opportunity to withdraw. 

General Wright relates that in attacking a small intrenched 
force of infantry in single rank his casualties exceeded the en- 
emy in number: in summing up he gives it as his opinion that 
a simple trench defended by two ranks of foot soldiers, covered 
by abattis and other obstacles so that rifled arms have full scope, 
is absolutely impregnable. 

In the 7urco-Russian War in 1877, during a period of less 
than two months, the Russians made three unsuccessful assaults 
upon Plevna and suffered a loss of 25,800 men by reason of 
Turkish intrenchments well traced and well defended. It is to 
be noted also that, previous to the final assault and defeat of the 
Russians before Plevna, these trenches and earthworks were sub- 
jected to an overwhelming artillery fire for four days, which 
“had silenced nearly all the guns, which were far inferior in 
numbers and weight to those of the Russians; but it had also 
shown that the earthen parapets were practically but little in- 
jured and that they would be in the same condition if bom- 
barded for four weeks or months.” * 

In the Franco-Prussian War the lessons of our great strug- 
gle were almost entirely disregarded by the French, notwith- 
standing the apparent interest taken by them in the subject 
soon after its close. Had the question of hasty intrenchments 
been well understood and boldly carried out there would seem 
to have been little reason for the French army being driven 
into Metz, where its effectiveness was hopelessly destroyed. 

In the Spanish-American War there is much material for 
thoughtful consideration both as to the utility of trenches in 
general as well as to their form and location. 

On first landing at Daiquiri there was seen a Spanish trench 
at the crest of a slight rise commanding the landing beach ; 
our naval bombardment had fortunately deprived it of occu- 
pants or the landing of the Fifth corps would have been attended 


* Extract from ‘‘ Army Life in Russia ’’ by F. V. Greene, Lieut. of Engr’s, 
U.S. Army. 
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by casualties other than those by drowning. The trench re- 
ferred to was a mere ditch, invisible at a distance, and about 20 
yards long 2% feet wide and 4% feet deep, with vertical sides 
and no parapet. For shelter only, single rank would occupy it 
in the manner shown in diagram. 

In the first fight—Las Guasimas—the Spaniards were plainly 
visible from the right of our line before the engagement opened, 
crouching or sitting behind carelessly piled up stone parapets 
about 2 feet high which, had they been hit by projectiles from 
our Hotchkiss guns, would have proved more disastrous to the 
defenders than the projectiles themselves. This idea seems to 
have occurred to the Spaniards also for they were soon aban- 
doned. 

After the battle of El Caney commenced it was at once ap- 
parent that shelter trenches were to play an important part. 
Preliminary reconnoitring had definitely fixed their number 
and location, but their subsequent stubborn defense was hardly 
anticipated in view of the ease with which a superior force of 
the enemy had been overcome in the previous engagement at 
Las Guasimas. 

The engagement at El Caney was opened by a battery of 
3-2-inch guns firing deliberately at a trench located about 30 
yards in front of a stone fort southeast of the town, at a range of 
2400 yards. The trench was visible through glasses but not so 
the occupants, except at intervals when a row of straw hats 
would appear above the trench followed almost instantly by a 
puff of light blue vapor then the disappearance of the occupants, 
leaving us without a target. 

On the right of our 
line could be seen part 
of a brigade advancing 
by rushes against an- 
other trench flanking a 
blockhouse ; our men 
would advance at a run 
then drop prone behind 
any shelter at hand, 
while the inevitable 
row of straw hats, the 
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puff, the crash of the volley and new casualties in the attacking 
line would follow each other with startling regularity. 

To sum up this action in so far as relates to shelter trenches, 
the Spaniards with only 560 men kept a division of 5485, of the 
best soldiers the world has probably ever seen, engaged for ten 
hours, and then were only overcome by a determined infantry 
assault after inflicting on us a loss of 427 officers and men. 

The opinion rendered by one of our most careful military 
students that “odds of ro to 1 will hereafter be necessary to 
successfully attack intrenchments manned by good infantry 
armed with magazine rifles,” is a conclusion worthy of serious 
consideration. 

At the same time that El] Caney was showing the desperate 
chances an attacker takes against intrenched infantry another 
action was going on, in front of San Juan Hill, which also had 
its lessons. The visible crest of this ridge, on which stood the 
block house, had an elevation of about roo ft. above the plane 
over which our troops advanced to the attack. Part way down 
the slope, from the summit toward the military crest, were the 
main Spanish trenches placed at right angles to the road over 
which our troops advanced in column to within about 600 yds. 
of the ridge before arriving on ground where it was possible to 
deploy. A vertical plane through this road would have cut a 
section similar to accompanying diagram. 

Kettle Hill (not shown in section) 200 yds. to the north of 
our main line of advance rose abruptly from San Juan creek 
(on the block house side) and was in the early stages of the 
fight occupied by the enemy, but not fortified. 

When our deployed lines, in danger of annihilation, charged 
from the jungle across the open grass-covered plane toward the 
ridge, they soon got out of the fire-swept zone into a wide pro- 
tected space at the foot of San Juan ridge where, for the time 
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being, our troops were not subjected to further losses. The rea- 
son of this was unquestionably the faulty location of the main 
Spanish trenches, which in this instance did not occupy the 
inilitary crest, but a position midway between it and the visible 
crest * (see diagram). 

During the progress of the battle the only shelters the as- 
saulting troops had were the steep banks of the streams anda 
washed out road skirting the southern base of Kettle Hill, both 
together, furnishing protection but for a small proportion of the 
men. 

The number of Spanish troops on the ridge is not absolutely 
known but probably as accurate a statement as any was that 
made by several prisoners taken at the time. They stated that 
the intrenchments were manned by two companies, a total of 
250 to 300 men and that, about 11.00 o’clock on that morning, 
Col. Vaquero came out with about 500 more, taking position 
with two mountain guns where the road crossed the ridge about 
250 yds. north of the block house. 

This gives approximately 800 on the defensive opposed by 
our 8180 in the attack and a resulting proportion of assailants 
to defenders of 10 to 1 as at El Caney. Our casualties here on 
July rst numbered 84 officers and 1007 enlisted men, so that the 
defenders inflicted a loss of nearly once and a half their num- 
ber. 

As at El Caney the enemy was rarely seen and our men, 
held to a strict fire discipline, were possibly too sparing of am- 
munition while awaiting a definite object at which to fire ; ten 
rounds per man was the record of one organization that was in 
the fight from start to finish and it probably was not an ex- 
ception. 

Experience with shelter trenches during the recent War in 
South Africa is aptly summed up by the two representatives of 
the United States, one with the British forces and the other with 
the Boers. 


*In justice to the Spanish officers responsible for this faulty location it is 
only fair to say that a spur of the main ridge, about 200 yds. north of the sec- 
tion depicted, commanded all the dead space referred to, but our dismounted 
cavalry being at that time on Kettle Hill opposite and advancing toward the 
spur rendered this auxiliary defense of no avail. 
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Referring to the battle of Colenso, Dec. 15, 1899, Captain 
Slocum in his report of the operations of the British army in 


South Africa says in part: 

‘* There was no more shelter here on the bare veldt than on the rest 
of the field and after some loss they (the mounted infantry) too fell 
back ’’ * * * ‘* The whole English army recoiled from the line of Boer 
intrenchments. It was hopeless to look for success unless the whole 
division came to their relief and the Boer riflemen in the trenches were 
ready to pour in a withering fire the moment such an attempt would be 
made’’ * * * ‘*An heroic and superb fight all along the line but a 
hopeless one * * a striking feature of the battle was the total invis- 
ibility of the enemy, not a Boer being seen during the fight.’’ 


At the fight on Modder river resulting in the surrender of 
General Cronje with his entire force to Lord Roberts, the fol- 
lowing comments are made by Capt. Slocum respecting shelter 


trenches. 


‘* The Boer trenches were from 5 to 5% ft. deep and about 2% ft. 
wide at the top broadening out as they reached the bottom to about 4 
ft. Small chambers were hollowed in the sides, at the bottom, in which 
the Boers seemed to have lived while occupying the trenches as they were 
filled with pots, kettles, &c. The trenches were for a short distance con- 
tinuous, usually about 20 yds., then would come, at short intervals, 
separate holes to contain 2 or 3 men; they were not covered in any 
way. Their trail resembled a writhing snake which lessened the dan- 
ger from enfilade fire. It would be easy enough to get men into such a 
trench but a thundering big job to get them out again to make a counter 
attack. They destroyed the power of offensive or aggressive action, 
and the lack of continuity caused by separate and distinct holes made 
communication extremely uncertain and hazardous. Their only merit 
was in their irregular trace, in all other repects they simply demon- 
strated how atrench should not be made, for from the moment they com- 
pletely and comfortably got into them the Boer’s chance or even thought 
of counter attack or initiative was gone. 

The Boers are splendid on the defensive, but do not seem to consider 
offensive movements as part of their proper tactics.’’ * * * 

‘* The Infantry (British) has done splendidly always, but the reluct- 
ance of the soldier to intrench himself and the indifference of the officers 
to enforce this most necessary and vital precaution was vitally shown 
upon all occasions. They would pile up a little parapet of stones, vis- 
ible for a long distance and consequently a target for the enemy’s guns 
and a source of death itself when struck by ashell, but they would rarely 
ever dig atrench. I could never understand this serious fault. 

‘* The Boers intrenched at every opportunity and were invisible, but 
their enemy was always ‘in evidence.’ * * * If ever a people or 
nation exemplified the phrase ‘ brave to a fault,’ it is the British. If 
they were less brave there would have been less faults and more victories 
in this war.’’ 


The following extracts from the reports of Capt. Reichman 
on the Boer side are even more to the point. He states in part 


as follows : 
‘*On the crest of Laing’s Nek (a spur of Majuba hill) the Boers, or 
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rather their Kaffirs, had dug a trench extending from the main body of 
Majuba as far as the inaccessible gorge which intervenes between Laing 
Nek and Pogwani; this trench was about 3 ft. deep and 2 ft. wide, 
badly constructed and badly traced ; in some places the dirt had been 
thrown to the front, in others to the rear; in many places the ditch fol- 
lowed the natural crest to the neglect of the military crest and thus 
commanded but 2 5, yards of ground to the front instead of all the ground 
within rifle range.’’ * 

‘* During my entire stay with the Boer armies I never saw the well 
traced beautiful trenches which honey comb the island of Luzon.’’ * * 

At Bergandal the Boers had dug trenches and rifle pits 5 feet deep 
and removed the excavated ground out of sight. I was told of one in- 
stance where the trench at the foot of a hill was held by men armed with 
Mausers, while those on top had Martini-Henry rifles using black pow- 
der. The smoke attracted the enemy's fire and the attacking infantry 
walked unsuspectingly into the fire of the men at the foot of the hill, 
whose whereabouts were not discovered for some time,’”’ * * * ‘At 
Bergandal the insignificant force of the defender yielded only when as- 
sailed by heavy artillery fire from three sides.’’ * * 

‘*From a few strongly occupied points it was possible to keep under 
fire large intervening spaces and the defense generally was able to spread 
over a larger front ; the slow advance over the long fire-swept zone im- 
peratively suggested the use of the spade on the part of the attacker, 
though, so far as my knowledge goes, the British soldier disdained in- 
trenching on the offensive."’ * 

‘* Basing my opinion on the performance of British shrapnel, it may 
be said that the projectile produces a very limited effect on men in nar- 
row standing trenches or in rifle pits or behind breastworks, unless the 
guns can deliver an oblique or enfilading fire.’"’ * * * ‘On open 
ground and where more troops are contained in a given occupied area 
than was the case in this war, the shrapnel is, no doubt, all that is 
claimed for it as a man-killing projectile.’ * * * 

‘* The Boers generally, not invariably, selected proper sites for their 
intrenchments ; they were simple, crude in construction and neither in 
trace, size nor finish was there anything approaching the miles of beauti- 
ful trench work to be found all over the Island of Luzon. The well known 
theories about intrenching still hold good. The defensive must always 
intrench ; the offensive will frequently be compelled to do so because its 
progress over the increased depth of fire swept ground will be com- 
paratively slow; fatigue, the enemy’s fire, necessity of waiting for sup- 
ports may cause lengthy halts, during which the attacker must seek 
cover, and for this purpose any sort of a hole or shallow trench will do. 
Not so for the defensive ; there thorough preparation must be made for 
neutralizing the enemy’s fire. The shallow lying down trench affords 
concealment only, but no shelter from the shrapnel bullets ; the defense 
needs the narrow standing trench of broken trace; the immediate sup- 
ports and reserves must be close up to the line and equally well shel- 
ter 


In the official reports of the China Relief Expedition we find 
little of interest respecting intrenchments. They appear to 
have been encountered but once, viz.—at Peitsan, Aug. 5, 1900, 
respecting which the following is quoted from the official report 
on the subject. 
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‘* The position of the enemy comprised a line of intrenchments nearly 
five miles in length, the centre being greatly strengthened by well hid- 
den rifle pits and trenches.’’ * * “The enemy did not suffer 
heavily. In the intrenchments near the river before which the Japanese 
had lost so many (300 killed and wounded) but few Chinese dead were 
found after the fight. This was true of most of their line, except on the 
extreme right where about 50 dead Chinamen were counted.”’ 


During the PAtlippine Insurrection the beautifully made and 
wretchedly defended trenches of the insurgents were undoubted 
absurdities, while at the same time the experience of our 
younger officers in running the occupants out of them, is apt to 
have played havoc with judgment and to have inculcated erro- 
neous and regretable ideas as to the value of intrenchments in 
general. 

One is apt to reason from his own experience to the detri- 
ment of theory, without considering that theory is the essence 
of all experience and the only safe teacher. 

All persons may be said to belong to one of three classes, 
the foolish, the wise or the successful ; the foolish never learn 
wisdom, the wise learn it by experience, but the successful learn 
it by the experience of others. 

Intrenchments in the Philippines are similar to those of the 
Spaniards in Cuba, except that they are usually revetted with 
bamboo mat owing to the sandy friable nature of the soil. They 
have been found everywhere, have always been well constructed, 
usually well traced and seldom well defended. Their sole pur- 
pose seems to have been to afford an opportunity for an unex- 
pected volley and their facility for the occupants to escape, for 
which purpose one end usually reaches to a thicket or to low 
ground. 

There have been some exceptions however to their poor de- 
fense which it is well to note, and which are indicative of other 
disasters which might have been. 

One instance of this character occurred in the summer of 
1900 when two companies of infantry, with the usual impetuos- 
ity and disdain characteristic of similar previous undertakings 
attacked a superior number of insurgents. In this instance, how- 
ever, the insurgents, under one of their best leaders, occupied 
four trenches at right angles to our line of advance and the at- 
tack failed with a loss on our side in killed and wounded of 
oue-third of the men and three or four of the officers. 
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The universally successful way of attacking intrenched in- 
surgents has been to make a weak frontal attack sufficient to 
keep the occupants of the trenches busy and then assault them 
vigorously in flank or rear, although, with but few exceptions 
(owing, as already indicated to an inferior morale, training and 
armament on the part of the defenders) frontal attacks have 
been successful. 

Numerous instances of overwhelmingly successful flank 
combined with frontal attacks on Filipino intrenchments are re- 
called. Among them may be mentioned the action at Putol, 
Cavite Province, Luzon, on Jan. 7, 1900, in which one battalion 
of the 28th Volunteer Infantry and one 3.2” gun of Reilly’s 
battery—Col. Birkhimer commanding—attacked a superior force 
of the enemy perfectly intrenched in a selected position on the 
far side of a difficult stream. The field piece and two companies, 
kept the insurgents occupied in front while the other two com- 
panies after making a detour, attacked, one on the flank and the 
other in rear, with the result that the enemy fled leaving 65 of 
their number on the field within 200 yards of the trenches ; 
our loss was 8 wounded. 

Another instance resulted from a reconnoissance by Colonel 
J. F. Bell, 36th Vol. Infantry, in front of General McArthur’s 
division in its advance toward Tarlac in the fall of 1899. By 
cautious manceuvring the insurgents trenches were taken in 
reverse. The action occurred at pistol range of 25 yards and 
resulted, without casualties on our side, in an overwhelming de- 
feat and loss to the insurgents. 

Another instance, in which the insurgents were manceuvred 
out of their trenches by General Schwan occurred on Jan. 234d, 
1900. Dispositions were made to overcome the enemy, reported 
to be 3000 in number, intrenched on the far edge of a precipit- 
ous gorge in front of Majayjay ; the position was almost im- 
pregnable, naturally, besides being materially strengthened arti- 
ficially. The natural line of approach, a frontal one, was over 
a bridge at the bottom of the gorge which was completely com- 
manded by the trenches. The insurgents abandoned this posi- 
tion without a fight, however, when threatened on the flank by 
two companies of infantry which had been lowered into the 
cafion by ropes, and when made aware of the approach of a 
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cavalry column from the rear. This position, like the island 
of Samar, as one of the natives afterward explained, was im- 
pregnable except for goats and American soldiers. 

The uniformly poor success of the Filipinos in defending 
intrenched positions, relieved as instanced by a few brilliant 
successes, only goes to prove that the kind of man in the trench, 
his weapon and his immediate commander are the all important 
elements and that shelter is but an accessory, a useful ally in 
defense. 

In general, between foes equally brave, one or the other 
will be the weaker in numbers or in position at the point of 
attack and if he understands the principles of defense he may 
overcome this disparity and eventually secure a victory by an 
unexpected counter attack. 

Assuming from the foregoing examples of the use of shelter 
trenches in the Crimea, in the War of the Rebellion, at Plevna, 
at Santiago de Cuba, in South Africa and in the Philippines 
that they are “never injurious, always useful and often indis- 
pensable,” let us consider the various forms of artificial shelter 
with a view to a selection of the best. 

A STANDARD OR TYPE OF SHELTER TRENCH. 

Assuming their necessity, then a standard or type with 
which every commissioned officer should be familiar is an essen- 
tial to real effectiveness. Shelter kneeling, standard or lying, 
should convey to a line officer a distinct, clear-cut picture of 
what his commander intends. In a matter as vital as shelter on 
the battle-field the line officer must be as expert as the engineer, 
for in general he will have to depend upon himself. 

The Spanish trench has many advocates, because it stood 
the test in Cuba and has caused more or less anxiety in the 
Philippines, but it is believed, on a critical examination, to lack 
several essentials which unfit it for adoption in our army. 

Let it be subjected, for example, to the following tests, which 
all will concede are fundamental : 

(a) Does it afford opportunity for full fire effect ? 

(b) Can it be quickly made ? 

(c) Does it afford shelter and can it be concealed ? 

(a4) Does it allow the defenders to be reinforced or the 
wounded removed ? 
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To the first query the answer must be Ja, because slight 
folds or inequalities of the ground in front will afford shelter 
from rifle fire of the occupants, owing to the rifles being on the 
ground. 

To the second query the answer must also be J, since, 
owing to narrowness of trench, each worker must have room, 
except at the start, to swing his pick in the direction of the 
length of the trench instead of crosswise; besides which the ex- 
cavated earth must be removed or scattered. 

To the third question, there is no doubt that it does afford 
excellent shelter from artillery as well as infantry fire and is 
almost invisible. 

To the fourth query the answer is Mo. The cruelty involved 
in a trench where the wounded must lie under foot and the 
dead be thrown out will preclude many advocates. 

An ideal intrenchment is necessarily a compromise, it ms 
have command in order to secure the proper searching effect for 
the rifle fire of the occupants but not such as to render it a con- 
spicuous target for artillery ; it mws¢ have correct relief in order 
to secure the best fire effect from the average man standing, 
kneeling or lying, although greater relief would afford greater 
safety ; it must have sufficient thickness of parapet to stop the 
smallcalibre bullet, 
and the standing trench 
should afford opportun- RO 
ity for relief without 
interference. 

Assuming as a basis 
the proven height of 1 
foot as that over which 
the average man can , 
readily fire lying down, 

-3§ 

3 feet kneeling and 4} Hs on a 

feet standing and that 7 standing. 
24 feet of loose earth af- AAS +i 
fords protection against 
penetration, the follow- 
ing profiles are believed -4 
to fulfill the conditions 
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Sheltered Passage 
‘m rear of Company firing. 
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necessary in types or standards; the only rigid dimensions being 
the vertical heights over which the occupants fire and the min- 
imum thickness of the parapet, the general shape being pre- 
served on all occasions. 

Thus, the standing trench, if no artillery fire is apprehended, 
might be made by deepening the kneeling trench ,as indicated 
by dotted lines and raising the parapet to 2} feet. 

Some of our intrenchments in Cuba were excellent, most of 
them execrable, some going to the extreme shown in accom- 
panying diagram, merely a penetrable target. To find reasons 
for such folly one must consider the exhaustion of our army 
when San Juan ridge was taken and the fact that work could 
not be carried on except at night. 

As to the location of shelter trenches, there can be no argu- 
ment. After their tactical positions have been approximately 
decided upon, the military crest fixes their actual location be- 
yond dispute ; their exact trace should be made to so conform to 
the general line of the military crest that full fire effect is in- 
sured. The question of carrying intrenching tools is insepara- 
bly associated with intrenching but it is believed that our offi- 
cers are of one mind as to the inadvisability of requiring the 
soldier to carry them. 

The American soldier will in a tropical climate—and his- 
tory teaches in a temperate one as well—cheerfully carry his 
rifle and ammunition, sometimes his rations and occasionally 
his poncho or blanket, but beyond that it is not wise to load 
him. A pack saddle has been suggested which will carry two 
dozen large intrenching spades together with light picks and 
axes ; something of the kind seems much to be desired as a bat- 
talion equipment. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

There is no doubt that smokeless powder, a flat trajectory, 
magazine fire and accu- 
rate marksmanship 
have vastly increased 
the difficulties of the 
offensive and, if to these 
be added trenches cor. 
rectly made and traced, 
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their case seems almost hopeless. Experience seems to prove 
that the use of artillery to silence infantry fire from shelter 
trenches or even to seriously shake the defenders is hopeless 
(note the four days’ artillery bombardment of the Plevna 
trenches and the deliberate and unopposed fire of shell and 
shrapnel at a known range at El Caney.) 

On the one hand the flash from field gun fire in the attack 
can usually be seen, while the well masked trenches of the de- 
fenders may be extremely difficult to locate and their occupants 
rarely or never seen. 

There seems no question but that intrenchments must al- 
ways be used by the force which awaits attack and that they 
will frequently be necessary to screen the supports and reserves 
of the attacker. 

The Spanish trench is objectionable because it lacks com- 
mand, cannot be quickly made, and involves unnecessary cruelty 
to the wounded : the parapet of Sherman’s army is equally un- 
desirable because penetrable by the jacketed bullet and affording 
too good a target for artillery; “ the open” is suicidal. A com- 
promise, involving trench and parapet, is believed to be the so- 
lution sought after. 

Under modern conditions line officers must be familiar with 
the principles of intrenching and have clear, well defined ideas 
of how, when and where to intrench. 

Troops in “the open ” cannot long remain in the fire swept 
zone in front of intrenchments, hence the flank movement (by 
which means only, trenches can be taken) must be well under 
way before the frontal attack begins. 

Nerve and close shooting are indispensable in the attack, 
their lack on the defensive renders trenches well nigh useless. 

To overcome good troops properly intrenched and armed 
with magazine rifles will in the future require odds of 10 to 1. 
Direct assault will probably fail and will only be undertaken 
when the enemy is much inferior, or when manceuvring to ob- 
tain flank or reverse fire is impossible. 


CONCLUSION. 


The scorn with which the younger generation of Anglo- 
Saxons regards trench digging owes its origin not only to “ lack 
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of foemen worthy of their steel,” but to the energy, push and 
initiative which always have and always will characterize the 
race among the nations of the earth. Our heritage is aggres- 
siveness not caution, energy not passiveness, and it may take a 
Spanish or Boer war, experienced or studied, to impress the les- 
sons once learned in our great war, but too soon forgotten. 

The United States may sometime fight a defensive war but 
it will never fight defensively ; caution, however, is not cow- 
ardice and a wise heed to the teachings of history, to the science 
of defensive warfare while maintaining an aggressiveness which 
alone inspires victories, would seem to be but the part of wis- 
dom. 

An enterprising leader whether he commands a corps or a 
squad will, from the nature of the case, be oftener than not in 
the presence of a superior enemy, so that intrenching will 
frequently be as necessary as when fighting on the defensive. 

As already intimated, some leaders will be foolish—never 
learning wisdom ; some wise—learning it by costly and bloody 
experience, but the few—the successful—must learn wisdom by 
the experience of others. 

One of the great leaders of our great war has said that 
there are many ways of doing nearly everything on earth, but 
until a person has learned one correct way it is never safe to 
experiment. 
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PROMOTION. 
By “REFORM.” 


stable element in the personnel of the army. 
Any radical change in the system by which 
they are promoted must re-act in some way 
on the efficiency of the whole service. Pro- 
motion may be discussed under two heads ; 
first, the original promotion to a commis- 
sion ; second, the system of subsequent promotion. 

The sources of supply of commissioned officers are well de- 
termined and permanent. Appointments from the volunteer 
service will always be exceptional. But little improvement can 
be made on the method used in the selection of those recently 
so appointed. A three year test of actual war, followed by rigid 
examination of candidates, of suitable age, recommended by their 
commanding officers for meritorious service in the field, and the 
appointment of those found qualified as Lieutenants, would 
seem to be a nearly perfect system. 

But in promotions from the ranks of the regular army the 
system can be improved. ‘Two years as a private, followed by 
a simple examination on elementary subjects, is not a sufficient 
test of fitness for a commission. The Cadet must serve four 
years and pass nine difficult examinations before receiving a 
commission. The term of service in the ranks ought to be four 
years ; and the candidate who has been adjudged worthy after 
two years should finish his preparation by a suitable two-year 
course at the Staff College, in which his standing should depend 
upon his application and proficiency. If the law further pro- 
vided that, in time of peace, all vacancies not filled from West 
Point shall be reserved for graduated candidates from the Staff 
College, but little improvement could then be made in the sys- 
tem of supply. 

The subsequent promotion of all officers now depends upon 
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the lineal system. It bases all promotions on two conditions ; 
length of service, and ability to pass a minimum test as to fit- 
ness. Of course, this does not govern selective details to the 
staff, nor in the selection of Generals. The advocates of strictly 
lineal system argue that officers have a vested right te promo- 
tion in a certain relative order, and that the man of the longest 
service most deserves promotion. Both of these propositions 
contain some error. Promotion is not a thing to which any- 
body has or can acquire a vested right. The right is always 
conditional, depending on legal eligibility, demonstrated fitness, 
and satisfactory performance of duties in the lower grade: in 
the last analysis it is also dependent on a deeper principle. 
Every promotion should be to the best interests of the public. 

The public interest requires the best man, regardless of who 
he is or whence he comes. 

This principle is a fundamental one which governs ana- 
logous promotions in every field of successful industrial, financial 
and political organization. By its automatic application an of- 
fice boy rises in a few years to be head of a great dry goods 
business, and a member of the Cabinet ; a peddler of rat traps be- 
comes the multi-millionaire head of a great railroad system ; a 
day laborer becomes head of the greatest industrial organiza- 
tion in the world ; a poor actor becomes a Baronet; but these 
men were not promoted by seniority. They rose by the great 
law of fitness and capacity which governs the business world. 
This is a fundamental, organic law of nature. which can never 
be disregarded without damage to the machine. 

The army also isa machine. It is a machine that works 
under special conditions, but is as dependent on the funda- 
mental laws of nature as any other machine. It cannot disre- 
gard them without damage in the end to its efficiency. To 
give due value to age, experience and length of service, is a good 
thing, an indispensable safeguard to the interests of all officers. 
But if, in doing so, ambition is throttled ; merit strangled ; dis- 
tinguished service shut out from its fitting and proper reward ; 
zeal, special application and original research discouraged ; if, 
in short, a standard of the minimum is set up in determining 
promotions, such conditions must in the end damage the effi- 
ciency of the military machine. The present statutory system 
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of promotion precludes the recognition of genius, special indus- 
try, talent or meritorious service, by placing all officers on one 
dead level, without possibility of any one rising through merit 
above his fixed place among his fellows. 

The lineal principle, however, is not carried out absolutely 
under existing laws, as will be shown by a glance at the army 
register. A few promotions occur through the operation of 
other laws. But would it be to the best interest of the service 
if it were applied absolutely? No. The relative values of offi- 
cers are not and cannot be fixed by the dates of their commis- 
sions. The respective values depend upon their individual 
ability, experience, aptitude, application, devotion to duty, and 
capacity for the military service. These are not equal in any 
two cases. Considering the case where the most careful attempt 
is made to place officers in the order of their relative merit, that 
of West Point graduates, this will be strikingly apparent. Dur- 
ing the whole four or five years at West Point their relative po- 
sitions on the register are continually changing, according to 
the ability, application and deportment, of each cadet. Then 
the law comes in at the moment of graduation and fixes the list 
in the order it stands at that moment: but development does 
not cease. West Pointers do not all mature exactly at the mo- 
ment of graduation, nor do they all render equal service after- 
ward. One entered the Academy after years of preparation, 
with a college education ; another straight from the plow han- 
dle or the work shop. The college bred man should and 
usually does outstrip the other man in academic work, but it 
does not follow that he will be a better or more valuable officer. 
One may do his best work in the school room ; the other later 
in life, in the practical school of real service. The former has 
the advantage he gained in the school room secured to him by 
law for life, the latter is deprived by law of corresponding gain 
due to subsequent service. This is neither just nor equitable. 
The development of an officer begins at date of commission, 
not ends ; the practical school of life and service is more valu- 
able than the Academy. 

This leads to the irresistible conclusion that there ought to be 
some provision of law whereby meritorious service can be prop- 
erly rewarded. Where inequalities exist they ought to favor 
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the most meritorious officer; and the law should make this 
principle independent of party or of administration. The diffi- 
culty is in the application of this principle. Officers recognize 
the correctness of the merit idea in theory, but fear that any 
attempt to introduce it will open a loophole to political or social 
influence, or to the spoils system now happily eliminated from 
the army, thus doing more harm than good. The present law 
shuts out most of these influences. Without it there would be 
no security for the officer who has given up civil pursuits and 
served his country amid danger and hardships for a lifetime. If 
this safeguard be removed, so civilians or favorites may be 
passed over his head by influence, the service would be so unde- 
sirable that suitable men would not care to enter it. The pub- 
lic service would thereby suffer. Hence we have a fixed prin- 
ciple that lineal promotion, by strict seniority, is an absolute 
necessity ; but that the system needs a modification that will 
permit recognition of and reward for distinguished or meritori- 
ous service, without sacrifice of the principle of seniority. 

This principle is beginning to be recognized. The President 
emphasized the importance of selection for merit for high com- 
mands in his message to Congress, November, tg901. The law 
of February 2, rgo1, contains a provision designed to result in 
the selection for merit of the very best officers in the service for 
staff duty. Two years ago the Secretary of War, with the ap- 
proval of the President, recommended that one-third of all pro- 
motions should be made, regardless of seniority, solely for merit. 
Recently the War Department has instituted a register of distin- 
guished service, and has announced that henceforth this register 
will be the basis of special details of a desirable nature. So we 
are moving; but it is important that no mistakes be made in 
so vital a matter, mistakes that might harm the service more 
than the conditions sought to be improved. In every case 
where an officer is thus now selected for merit, it is with a view 
to his removal from line duty. If this bea permanent tendency 
itis bad. It tacitly inculcates the idea that the proper reward 
of merit is to get away from the fighting line, which bears the 
brunt of war. That idea would ruin any army in the world if 
it came to actuate a majority of its officers. 

The logical place to reward meritorious line service is in the 
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line. The fitting and proper reward is promotion. The his- 
tory of all ages shows that hope of promotion is the greatest 
incentive to a brave soldier. This promotion should be made 
by a just and equitable system, continuously in operation, en- 
tirely free from favoritism, independent of politics, based solely 
on military record. 

The necessity for such an improvement is shown most strik- 
ingly by the fact that in great emergencies the present system 
fails, and we fall back on selection, without preparation there- 
for ; a selection therefore dependent, to a great degree, on mere 
political influence. Thus field officers were selected for the last 
volunteers. The object of disregarding seniority was to get the 
best officers. The results justify the system adopted. Never 
before in our history were volunteer regiments organized so 
promptly, so thoroughly, so successfully ; this new method cre- 
ates an epoch in the mobilization and preparation of American 
volunteers. It is an event of great importance, for it has taught 
us a better way to utilize our reserve fighting strength than we 
ever knew before. It has therefore made us incomparably more 
formidable to our possible enemies. 

But how was it done? When the time for action came the 
whole theory of seniority was discarded. The men for the 
emergency were selected as best they could be. The results dem- 
onstrated the correctness of the merit theory, applied even im- 
perfectly. But the imperfect method will not do permanently 
for the service. The political element in it is too dangerous. 
The problem therefore, is to devise a system of promotion for 
merit, within the lineal system, which shall work harmoniously 
as a part of that system. With this object in view, to harmon- 
ize all these conflicting conditions and interests, and to perfect 
the existing system, the following is proposed. 

Establish by law a ‘“Supernumerary List” of line officers, 
in each arm of the service, from Captain to Colonel, inclusive. 
Let the number authorized in each arm on the “ Supernumerary 
List’? equal ten per cent. of the existing number in each cor- 
responding grade. Prescribe by law that all promotions to this 
list shall be for distinguished or meritorious service. Prescribe 
that a board of three judge advocates shall be convened annu- 
ally to select a list of candidates from each grade of each arm of 
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the"service, recommending specific promotions in order of merit 
to a specified grade on the “ Supernumerary List,” as deter- 
mined by consideration of the official records of service. Pre- 
scribe that any officer in the service may apply for such consid- 
eration, and that any commanding officer may recommend any 
subordinate for such consideration ; provided that each applica- 
tion or recommendation be accompanied by the official record of 
the particular service on which it is based. Prescribe that the 
candidate so selected shall be eligible for one year; and if he 
fail of promotion during that year shall be considered by 
the next annual board, but that all promotions shall be from 
the list of candidates in the order determined by the annual 
board and no promotions shall be made unless there be a 
vacancy. Finally, let each officer so promoted be carried on in 
his proper place on the lineal register without number, until 
promoted by seniority to the same grade; then let him be trans- 
ferred to the lineal list, creating a vacancy in the “ Supernum- 
erary List.” 

The ten per cent. for the ‘“‘ Supernumerary List ” 1n order to 
meet actual necessities of the service, should be an addition to 
the number of officers now authorized by law. This small sur- 
plus would be sufficient to meet necessary details in time 
of peace, would be available for any duty consistent with 
their rank, and would permit the regular army to furnish a 
quota of field officers to the volunteers in time of war without 
depleting the regular regiments of officers. A board of judge 
advocates would be entirely independent of political influence, 
would not be themselves affected by the promotions, and would 
bring to the discharge of this duty the same judicial tempera- 
ment so essential to the proper discharge of their present duties. 

This proposition deprives no officer of any right, preserves 
intact the lineal system, meets actual needs of the service, stim- 
ulates ambition, fosters originality and enterprise, opens a legit- 
imate avenue for the promotion of deserving officers, and equal- 
izes rewards, while at the same time securing appropriate recog- 
nition for all specially meritorious service. It substitutes the 
standard of the maximum for that of the minimum ; and would 
be a powerful incentive to special zeal, energy, industry, and 
devotion to duty. 


LOOSE-LEAF COMPANY RECORD. 
By Capt. H. H. PATTISON, 3p CAVALRY. 


a] OLLOWING is the description of a Loose-leaf 
: Company Record, which, it is believed, 
would save a large amount of clerical labor. 

Each company should be supplied with 
two binding books of a loose-leaf system, one 
for binding about 150 leaves and one for 800 
leaves. The smaller one would contain all 
record sheets of the men belonging to the organization, and the 
larger one would contain the sheets of all men who had ceased 
to be members and whose final accounts had been entered on 
muster rolls. 

In the current book would be arranged the record sheets of 
the men as they appear on the muster rolls, non-commissioned 
officers according to rank and privates alphabetically. If a 
man were promoted or reduced his sheet would be shifted to 
correspond to his newstatus; if a new man joined his sheet 
would be inserted in the proper order, and when a man ceased 
to be amember of the company his sheet would be removed 
from its regular position and placed in the back of the book under 
the proper index of “discharged,” “transferred,” “deserted,” etc., 
until the first muster rolls thereafter had been made, when his 
sheet would be placed in the filing book under the proper al- 
phabetical index. The current book would thus contain live mat- 
ter only and were a company ordered into the field this one 
record book would replace the following books and papers now 
usually necessary to obtain the complete record of all men pres- 
ent: One to three descriptive and deposit books, one or two 
company clothing books, one property book, retained pay rolls 
for three years, transcripts of all summary court cases for three 
years, descriptive and assignment cards of all men present. 

The recruiting officer upon enlisting a man would fill out 
the enlistment and descriptive data and carry forward the record 
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until the man left for the rendezvous. His record sheet would 
be forwarded to the rendezvous and there placed in the current 
book and the man’s record carried forward until he left to join 
his regiment, when a true copy of his sheet would be forwarded 
and the original copy filed. Upon reaching his company the 
record sheet would be placed in the current book and the man’s 
record carried forward until he ceased to be a member of the 
company. In case of prolonged absence or transfer, a copy of 
his sheet would be forwarded with the man, as is now done with 
his descriptive list and account of pay and clothing, and his 
immediate commander would carry forward the record until the 
man returned to his company when the new sheet would replace 
the old one in the current book. 

By having a place provided for the record of all necessary 
data concerning a soldier the keeping of it would be facilitated 
and greater accuracy insured. Each day the company clerk 
from the morning report, sick report, record of summary court, 
etc., would enter up the data concerning each man on his sheet, 
and at the end of the week the company commander could in a 
very few minutes verify the entries. At the end of the month 
all data concerning each man would be in such shape that the 
clerk could take the current book and from it directly write out 
the muster rolls and pay rolls. Asa man’s complete record 
would appear on his sheet there would be no necessity for a re- 
tained copy of the muster roll or pay roll, thus decreasing the 
amount of the work at the end of the month, by one-half on 
muster rolls, and one-third on pay rolls, besides greatly facili- 
tating the remaining work. In order to obtain the data for 
“last paid,” the company commander would take to the pay 
table a memorandum list of his men with columns ruled for 
“total stoppages,” “amount received,” and “deposits” and 
enter the various amounts as they were called off by the pay- 
master’s cierk. These amounts would then be copied by the 
company clerk on the record sheets of the men, verified by the 
company commander and the memorandum destroyed or filed. 

In order to prevent a possible loss of leaves a lock could be 
arranged on the binder so that no sheets could be inserted or 
removed without the knowledge of the company commander. 
The enlistment and descriptive data on the discharge and 
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final statements should be arranged in the same order as it ap- 
pears on the record sheet, in order to insure accuracy and facility 
in comparison. Under the present arrangement this data ap- 
pears on the descriptive list and account of pay and clothing, 
discharge, final statements and company descriptive and deposit 
book in such order that no two are alike and as a result many 
mistakes creep in from the necessity of skipping around when 
comparing them. 
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THE FIGHTING TACTICS OF FILIPINOS. 


By Major C. J. CRANE, A. A. G, U. S. A. 
(LATE LiguT. COLONEL 38TH INF., U.S.V.) 


] S we have the Filipino with us and may have 
to fight him again, his style of fighting should 
be carefully studied and well remembered. 
But we have no right to imagine that he will 
not improve, and that his next efforts will not 
furnish us with some interesting variations 
from his previous methods. Our own manner of marching and 
fighting has already given our Malay brother many new ideas, 
which he has not been slow to put into practice. 

The restless disposition, and the volatile, treacherous nature 
of the Filipino, combined with the great ignorance of the masses 
and their blind submission to their leaders, will for many years 
make it comparatively easy and natural for an imitator of 
Aguinaldo to give the efforts of some hitherto unknown band 
of outlaws a deeper motive and a more important field of opera- 
tions. 

If these people will only organize their forces into an army 
and get together in some number, and generally speaking, use 
modern, civilized methods of warfare, our task would be a simple 
one and comparatively easy. 

But this they will not do, and when Aguinaldo, in flying 
from Tarlac, in November, 1899, gave his armies a new organ- 
ization, the mere division into bands of forty (40) men which 
were not to fight but to annoy and harrass our forces and to at- 
tack our wagon trains, he was only giving his countrymen per- 
mission to fight naturally and according to their own wishes. 

However, by so doing they deprived themselves of many 
rights allowed by the laws of war, especially when so many of 
them returned to their homes to live among us, keeping their 
rifles hidden, wearing no uniforms, enjoying our protection and 
other benefits which accompany our flag and even professing 
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friendship for us, they furnished the enemy with information 
of every movement of ours and with supplies of all kinds, 
and even joined in attacks upon our small parties and wagon 
trains. 

In many respects they made dangerous antagonists, and the 
principal object of this article is to give the Filipino’s thoughts 
on the question of how to oppose us to best advantage. 

The following translation will show how Aguinaldo’s idea 
of a force of forty (40) men was worked out in Panay, on which 
island General Martin Delgado was their ranking officer and 
Colonel Quintin Salas was his boldest, most energetic, resource- 
ful, and unscrupulous subordinate. 

General Delgado surrendered in the latter part of January, 
rgo1, and his example was soon followed over most of the 
island, but Quintin Salas continued for awhile longer to hold 
out against us, hiding in the manglares or swamps of Dumangas 
and vicinity, and assuming the office and importance of Del- 
gado’s succession, which was conferred upon him by a Junta of 
the Katipfinan Society in an obscure barrio * Dumangas. 

Various detachments of the 38th Inf., U. S. V., also from the 
native scouts, and from Gordon’s mounted scouts of the 18th 
Inf., kept up the pursuit or search for Quintin’s elusive force, 
gradually destroying it and obtaining the rifles. The paper of 
which the translation is given here was captured by Capt. Gor- 
don when he surprised the camp of Lt.-Col. Marcelo Golez, and 
killed that officer, thus depriving the new General of his ablest 
and bravest lieutenant. The 26th Inf., U. S. V., had previously 
captured a similar paper. 

As will be seen, the system of tactics pursued on Panay 
Island was only an amplification of the plan proposed by Quin- 
tin Salas. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE. 


The war of guerrillas is that war which is made in infinitesimal frac- 
tions with the object of presenting nothing tangible to the enemy, caus- 
ing losses in ambuscades; its organization possesses such a tactical 
unit that it is susceptible of concentration or dispersion at any moment, 
at a designated point. 


*Each town 1s divided into a number of barrios, there being sometimes 
many square miles included in one town, as is true in this particular instance. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


A guerrilla fraction is composed of seven (7) riflemen guerrillas, and 
two bolomen, the same under the command of a sergeant or corporal. 

A guerrilla band is composed of two or three fractions, under the 
command of a guerrilla officer (it is recommended that it be of three 
fractions, equal to (21) twenty-one riflemen and six bolomen). 

A group (grupo) of guerrilla bands contains two or three guerrillas 
bands under the command of a chief guerrilla (Jefe Guerrillero), (it is 
recommended that there may be three such bands to each group; = 61 
rifles and 16 bolomen). 

The chief guerrilla will manage his two or three bands in such a 
manner that at any instant they may be susceptible of being con- 
centrated or dispersed, so that when the enemy or a convoy is to be at- 
tacked, while on the march, the guerrilla bands protect each other, pre- 
senting almost always the form of a triangle. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


Suppose the enemy starts out from a town; near the town is placed 
the first band in a convenient spot, on left or right flank ; this band will 
remain concealed while the enemy’s column is passing, will attack the 
rear guard with two or three volleys and then retire. 

The second band, which is located further on towards the town to 
which the enemy is going, on the opposite side of the road, on the right 
or left flank, distant about one kilometer and a half from the first band, 
will fire two or three volleys when the enemy arrives parallel to it, and 
then retire. 

The third, which is placed still farther to the front, and at the same 
distance from the first to the second, completing the triangle, on left or 
right flank, will open an oblique fire almost at the front of the enemy ; 
then the first and second guerrilla bands will endeavor to approach and 
stubbornly attack the enemy’s rear guard.* (See diagram p. 507.) 

The column thus attacked becomes completely demoralized and fre- 
quently is compelled to change direction. 

Recommend only a few shots, withdrawals at every step, but without 
losing sight of the enemy, for after retiring it may become convenient 
to open fire again, taking advantage of rough places in the road, per- 
haps to cause new losses to the enemy or in order to support the fire of 
other bands that have been drawn into action. 

In this system of making war it is trusted to the ability and skill of 
the chiefs to deceive the enemy at every step: to make him believe that 
in other parts of the road are some other forces of ours—by means of 
groups of flying bolomen—and at the best the enemy sees himself at- 
tacked at the spot where he least expected it. 

Achief guerrilla will have at least one or two officers assisting, and 
these hasten to carry oral information, or to discharge some delicate 
duty. 

Each guerrilla officer will have a sergeant at his side who takes his 
place in his absence, whenever the service demands it. Sometimes he 
may be accompanied by a supernumerary officer 

Each commander of a fraction (who shall be a sergeant) will have 
always with him a corporal, who acts in his stead when necessary, or in 
order to assist the bands. 


* The Filipinos were never grouped thus while in action, but used athin skirmish line for 
such work as here described, and our men never marched as shown in diagram (C.J. C.). 
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It is indispensable that each chief guerrilla should have six or eight 
scouts on foot. and three or four on horseback. The service performed 
by these is very important. 

Those on foot who come to resemble spies go in front disguised as 
travellers, carriers, Chinamen, or as clergymen, if it is necessary to 
place them, when possible, among the enemy’s ranks to get information 
ot any kind. 

They warn the horsemen, who are at the proper distance in rear of 
them, and these give notice to the chief guerrilla, thus avoiding dis- 
agreeable surprises. 

This body of scouts will be well paid, and well punished in case of 
failure. 


December 23, 1899. 
[Here stamped with official stamp.) 


AMPLIFICATIONS TO THE EVOLUTIONS OF GUERRILLA TACTICS. 


The troops being divided into guerrilla bands according to the organ- 
ization directed from the office of the Chief of Staff the 23d day of last 
December, Sejior Quintin Salas, chief guerrilla, has well formulated the 
evolutions or handling of the forces in the following manner : 

If a column in march should see the enemy at a distance beyond the 
range of the rifle, the commander of the same will order the chiefs of 
the fractions to deploy by fractions, in order that the latter in their turn 
may have the weapons prepared for action, varying the formation by 
the right and left, and the last fraction remaining in support, and the 
right, which will be the first fraction, will take high ground facing 
towards the enemy and assume its battle formation and methods, being 
the first to open fire, and the left, which will be the second fraction, 
will march obliquely to the left front of the remaining fractions, having 
for objective the rear guard of the enemy if the latter should face towards 
the first, and if he should remain in the same attitude, will open fire 
upon him, while the middle fraction takes up the retreat, or advances 
against the enemy, as will be seen in the following figure: (Fig. 1.) 

And if the terrain or condition of the place should not permit the 
foregoing manceuvres, the deployment by fractions and the alternate ad- 
vance will be ordered, endeavoring to always take advantage, until the 
column succeeds in putting itself in the best position, as shown in the 
following figure, having for base of operations the first fraction which 
will constitute the centre. (Fig. 2.) 

If the state in which the column finds itself should still show no ad- 
vantage, the commander of the column will order the advance or retreat 
of the centre supported by both wings, in order to demoralize or amuse 
the enemy, and if the former plan should still be impossible, the retreat 
in sight of the enemy, of one of the wings will be ordered, and if the enemy 
should remain inactive, the advance will be directed, the whole column 
forming in line, making thus a bloody combat as will be seen in the 
following figure: (Fig. 3.) 

If acolumn in march should have to make an examination of the 
country, the chief will order the deployment by fractions, taking as 
central base the 2nd fraction, and if by accident one of these should 


Note.—The chief guerrilla on camping with his forces in any locality will 
find it advantageous to confidentially inform the chiefs of fractions as to place 
of concentration in case of surprise by the enemy, thus avoiding confusion and 
consequent demoralization of the troops. 
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meet the enemy on a similar errand or conducting a convoy, the com- 
mander will direct the action of each fraction to begin by half fraction, 
as will be seen in the following figure: (Fig. 4.) ; 

If the exploring column should be at such a distance that the enemy 
will not notice its movement, it will endeavor to hide, at the same 
time seizing the place or point where the blow may fall upon the enemy, 
as will be seen in the following figure ; and in order to be concealed will 
be divided into half columns, the chief of the first fraction acting as Ad- 
jutant to preserve order and communication, and as brigade sergeant. 
(Fig. 5.) 

Ifthe enemy should be intrenched or encamped in some fortified po- 
sition the commander or chief will be careful not to disturb his front, 
because by every military rule it is impossible without considerable loss 
to succeed from that direction; therefore in this case much tact and 
great caution is enjoined upon the chiefs or commanders of the columns 
or fractions, and a better method to be followed in such case will be 
shown in the following figure. (Fig. 6.) 


COLUMN IN PREPARATION, 


If it is still impossible, from lack of men or means, to introduce one 
of the fractions into the enemy’s lines the retreat will take place in the 
tollowing manner. The first fraction will keep up a steady fire while 
that of the second slackens, and the first executes a withdrawal, estab- 
lishing itself on the middle line where it will pursue the same manner 
of fire as that of the 3rd until the 2nd can form with them, and if still, 
in spite of these attempts there should be no probability of piercing the 
enemy the combat will be renewed in such manner as may be selected 
by the chief as being the most convenient. 


NOTE. 


These tactical collectors were proposed by Colonel Quintin Salas to 
the office of the general staff which after careful study has decided to ap- 
prove them with the following : 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The fractions having been placed in points of strategical import- 
ance, and in battle order, the officer commanding the guerrilla band will 
observe the position of the enemy, who is accustomed to march when in 
large columns in three groups; one in the centre (wagon road), and the 
other two on the flanks. 

So that when he employs this method in his marches the fractions 
ought to keep on higher ground in order not to be surprised from the 
rear. 

2. The fire will at first be slow and steady, the position of the en- 
emy being known gradually; when once demoralized he will be at- 
tacked with increased fire. 

3. The third fraction (centre) will advance slowly, taking advantage 
of the moments when the enemy is maintaining the fire on the flanks ; 
(3rd figure) the same plan will be followed by the flank fractions. 

4. The above described positions will be subjected to variations and 
changes according to the undulations and the accidents of the terrain ; 
the tact and ability of the guerrilla officer will understand how to ap- 
preciate it. 

The officer will be careful to be on the alert during the action, so 


* We never marched in such formation, but as described later. (C.J. C.) 
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that the fraction which is in support may not be surprised by any rein- 
forcement to the enemy. He will endeavor to promptly send every com- 
munication to the chief guerrilla: to cut the telegraph line and to fell 
the poles, or to intercept any despatch of the enemy. 


June I, 1900, 
Chief of Staff pro tem., 
FRANCISCO JALANDONI. 


Operations 


Having made ourselves acquainted with the tactics of our 
enemy, as described in his instructions to his troops, it will be 
interesting to know what plan was followed by us in order to 
foil and overcome the Filipino in the field. 

Our methods followed naturally from the character of our 
antagonists, and from the physical features of the country fought 
over. Next to Cuba these islands offer the best battle ground 
for the guerrilla, and as in Cuba, the rank vegetation every- 
where and the dense undergrowth make it practically impossi- 
ble for any one unacquainted with the faintly marked trails to 
follow, even with the eye, the path pursued by armed men 
whose principal object seems to be to escape unhurt. Quicker 
than thought the Filipino can dive into and disappear within 
what appears to be an impenetrable thicket, and it was good for 
us that such thickets are not more numerous in these islands. 
Most of the insurgents wore no uniform most of the time, and 
it was difficult to keep always in mind that the barebacked, yel- 
low fellow working innocently in the rice fields was surely our 
enemy, and most likely an outpost or sentinel put there espe- 
cially to observe and report our movements. 

Great fields of rice, sugar, etc., cover a great part of these 
islands, and the potato (camote) patch and small corn field 
climb to the tops of the highest range of mountains, especially 
in Panay. 

In Cuba the insurrection was surely greatly dependent upon 
the food supply provided by the different varieties of the inevit- 
able sweet potato, and the Filipino is assisted to just as great 


* an extent by the fruits and vegetables with which kind nature 


enables the inhabitants of these tropics to live, and work no 
more than suits their convenience. 
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Huts or small houses, made of bamboo and roofed with nipa 
grass, line the roads and by-roads, and the yards are filled with 
banana plants and with cocoanut, palm and other tropical trees, 
and the result is that to a great extent the traveler on the road 
can see very little of the fields beyond. Each field is intersected 
by raised dikes or narrow ridges crossing each other like the 
dividing lines on a checker board, and there are many small 
country roads or paths which are lined with little trees and 
easily affording shelter and concealment for any force of natives. 

Every dike in a rice field isa ready-made trench which is hid- 
den by the tall grass thereon. 

Every Filipino was our enemy, and each bare-footed chewer 
of the betel nut mixture a spy, and a fleet and sure giver of 
information of our approach, and even the dogs seemed to be 
trained to bark peculiarly at an American. We finally got to 
moving much at night and to avoiding the well beaten highways, 
but our wagon trains had to keep to the main road, and when our 
object was only to send a force from one point to another there 
was no particular benefit to be derived from taking to trails 
and by-paths. 

If the spot selected for an ambuscade was not already well 
prepared by nature, or by the labor of man in the cultivation of 
his favorite article of food in these tropics, the Filipino rarely 
failed to throw up well-concealed trenches from which he al- 
ways arranged a safe retreat. 

He always expected the American to keep on coming till the 
trench was no longer of any use, and the whole object of his 
fight seemed only to be the killing of one or more American 
soldiers or animals, and never a fight to the finish. In a short 
while we learned that we could not march in columns of fours, 
there being exceedingly few roads which would admit of it and 
because of the fine mark which such a formation would present 
to our hidden foe. Indeed, our almost invariable practice was 
to march as skirmishers moving by the flank and usually taking 
about three yards from back to breast while on the road and 
even more when going across country. 

Except when operating in difficult localities, like the dense 
swamps or manglares of Dumangas, the stronghold of Quintin 
Salas the author of the native tactics here given, we had in 
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front a point of four or five men, including a non-commissioned 
officer, a main body about roo yards to the rear, and this fol- 
lowed at about the same distance by a rear guard of about the 
same strength as the point. 

These distances were increased, or lessened, when such 
change seemed to be advisable. 

Wherever practicable we used flankers, who were in small 
squads on both sides of the road, when deemed advisable, and 
not walking close together. More than one set of flankers ona 
side was never necessary. 

Sometimes, after becoming well acquainted with the coun- 
try being passed over, we used no flankers at all, and sometimes 
we had them on only one side of the road or trail, and then for 
only part of the distance. Although we could never see our 
enemy till after he had opened fire and sometimes only the 
smoke from his rifles, we frequently received impressions of 
coming danger from the attitude and manner of the inhabitants 
and we governed ourselves accordingly. 

The absence of all men from the nipa-roofed houses was an 
evidence of unfriendly disposition towards us, and when we could 
see no women or children about the houses and yards, we were 
always in readiness for the worst that the Filipino could give 
us, and we would carefully investigate everything that excited 
our suspicion or attracted our attention as being something un- 
usual. The great majority of the so-called ambuscades were 
expected and prepared for, and were looked for continually, but 
still we could never tell when or where the blow would fall. 
Thousands of miles were marched by our troops in careful read- 
iness for all manner of surprise or ambuscade without a shot to 
vary the monotony. It was always of benefit to us to have fre- 
quent practice in such warfare, an ambuscade really found, and 
our men rather enjoyed it. 

The expectation of a real fight and not a fruitless chase never 
failed to attract applicants from among the special duty men and 
the convalescents. 

Sometimes, as described in the translation, we put a com- 
paratively large force on one or both sides of the road, but this 
was done only when we were absolutely positive that the enemy 
had been located and we were merely moving forward to the 
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combat. It was not a march formation and never practiced as 
such. Usually a scattering volley was our first ‘warning, and 
frequently it was the solitary greeting given us. Therefore it 
was absolutely necessary that our march formation should offer 
the poorest possible target to our quick disappearing antagon- 
ists, whom it was useless to pursue to any great distance. 

Considered as a foot race, the American was not in it. 

As soon as we were fired on we quickly threw ourselves upon 
the ground and tried to locate the point from which the firing had 
come or was still coming, and then we immediately gave them 
several volleys or a short fire at will, with the object of exciting 
them and making their fire less accurate. Having gotten our 
bearings we made good use of the good shelter afforded us by 
the sunken road and fringe of small trees, and the enemy was 
seldom bold enough toattack fromthe front. We soon took the 
aggressive, our proper treatment of the Filipino, and took him 
in flank if he stayed long enough to make such a movement 
advisable and possible. 

There are only a few points on Filipino roads where we 
could be taken at absolute disadvantage, so well were we favored 
by the sunken roads and border of trees and houses. 

The natives seldom, if ever, showed the staying qualities 
implied by their instructions, and their leaders apparently took 
safe counsel of the old adage about discretion and the better 
part of valor. Sometimes, when marching through certain 
densely wooded localities where the trails changed direction 
often, there was danger of our men firing into each other, 
and we therefore shortened the length of our column of 
files by moving in one body, with no point, flankers, or rear 
guard. 

From this description of how we met the Filipinos perpetual 
ambuscade and how we marched in anticipation of it, it will be 
seen that we carefully sized up our enemy, and left very little 
to chance. The Filipino has shown no stomach for a finish 
fight, but like some other races he is easily elated by success and 
thereby made dangerous, and is just as easily discouraged by 
defeat and made to give ground. 

But they have shown such marvelous tenacity, and blind 
faith in their leaders, that it is well worth our while to remem- 
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ber how they fight, and also never to forget who are their lead- 
ers. 

There are only two classes of men in these islands who can 
possibly be lessened in importance by our supremacy, or who 
could be benefited by our departure, and naturally these people 
will sympathize with any opposition to us, and if of sufficient 
influence and intelligence would provide the insurrection with 
leaders. It so happens that the two classes named possess prac- 
tically all the intelligence, wealth and influence found among 
those of Filipino blood. 

Those whom we will have to watch during peace and to 
combat in case of war, are the native priests and the native rich, 
or “ principales.” They will hold office during peace, and dur- 
ing hostilities they will endeavor to continue as office holders, 
and if still trusted will use the office in the interests of the in- 
surrection, just as they had been doing for nearly two years 
prior to the collapse of their cause. 

Most of these leaders will, as heretofore, live among us, en- 
tertain us and treat us kindly in a social way, and at the same 
time furnish their friends outside with al] manner of informa- 
tion of our movements, with all sorts of supplies and arms that 
money can buy, and will secretly join in active service when- 
ever a seemingly opportune occasion presents itself. 

The big majority of the leaders outside and inside, working 
openly or secretly, will come as heretofore from those mestizos, 
who are the native priests and “ principales.” 

It is this feature, this struggle with an unseen yet most im- 
minent danger, that lends such a strange character to our 
troubles with the Filipino and which is so hard for an Ameri- 
can to understand and properly appreciate. 

But Martin Delgado and Quintin Salas were not so danger, 
ous to our cause in Panay as were their rich friends in Ilo Ilo- 
Molo, and Jaro, who while meeting us daily in apparently 
friendly intercourse were constantly and regularly aiding the 
insurgents with money and supplies of all kinds. It was per- 
fectly evident that the surrender. of Delgado and his forces did 
not take place till our “Amigos” in the towns, had begun 
themselves to get a small taste of real war as meted out to 
traitors, and there was an unmistakable inference of a cry from 
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those within to their friends without, like “ for God's sake stop, 
they have caught ws now.” * 

It must not be forgotten that the race to surrender them- 
selves and their rifles began in Panay, and the majority had 
surrendered prior to the capture of Aguinaldo, and the com- 
mencement of the end did not happen till an order had gone 
out from the real heads of the insurrection there that the fight 
in Panay must end. 

In the field our army can easily manage the military part of 
the business, but in our next struggle with the Filipino the 
question will, as heretofore, have a phase which does not belong 
to civilized warfare, but General Orders No. 100, defining for 
us the laws of war, give us all the authority needed to bring to 
justice and punishment those who abuse our protection and 
who, with protestations of good will, endeavor to the utmost to 
effect our ruin. The word “amigo” will never again with us 
mean “a friend” in these islands. 


* A message very much like this was actually sent to Delgado from Molo 
early in January, 1901. The following illustrates ‘‘ An Example”’ p. 498. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF ECKMUHL, 1809.— 
NAPOLEON’S MOST BRILLIANT MANCEUVRES. 
By FREDERIC LOUIS HUIDEKOPER. 


[HE military disasters of Ulm and Austerlitz, 
coupled with the Treaty of Pressburg (De- 
cember 26th, 1805) had reduced Austria to a 
state of defenseless humiliation which was felt 
most poignantly by the entire nation. Coblenzl 
had been succeeded as Premier by Count Philip 
Stadion, and this enlightened statesman, strongly convinced 
that Napoleon would soon renew his thitherto irresistable con- 
quests and further extend his empire at the expense of the 
House of Hapsburg, had labored unceasingly to prepare for a re- 
newal of the struggle with France. In spite of the extraordi- 
nary temptation offered by the Polish campaign (1806-1807) to 
strike a decisive blow, Stadion had held the Austrian Cabinet 
to the strictest neutrality and the wisdom of his course was recog- 
nized when at Friedland (June 14th, 1807) a crushing defeat was 
inflicted upon the Russians and at the Treaty of Tilsit (July 7th 
and 9th, 1807) Napoleon reached the zenith of his power and be- 
came the unquestioned master of Europe. During this entire per- 
iod the Austrian War Office, under the able administration of the 
Archduke Charles, had directed the most unremitting, but un- 
ostentatious, efforts to reorganizing the army which had been so 
demoralized by the campaign of 1805 ; the arsenals were replen- 
ished, the cavalry and artillery re-equipped, and the infantry— 
which is always the real basis for a powerful military establish- 
ment—recruited up to its full complement and remodelled upon 
that admirable system introduced by Napoleon by which troops 
were divided into corps d’armeé, under the commands of Mar- 
shals, composed of divisions with -such cavalry and artillery as 
to make each one a small army complete in itself. The younger 
and more ardent officers, under the leadership of the Arch- 
duke John, devoted their energies to forming the plans for 
508 
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national defense, especially by the militia, and to fostering to 
its fullest extent the national enthusiasm and inciting heroic 
sacrifice in the event of another war. 

The proximity of the French “Grand Army” to Austria 
during the campaigns of 1806 and 1807 had completely over- 
awed the Austrian Cabinet and rendered it alive to the neces- 
sity of giving Napoleon absolutely no umbrage at its policy. 
On June gth, 1808, when the news had been received at Vienna 
that the French Emperor had declared war on Spain, had with- 
drawn most of his corps from Germany, and was directing the 
bulk of his forces into the Peninsula, the Government decided 
that a guarded policy was no longer requisite and at once de- 
creed the organization of the militia into a Landwehr of 200,- 
ooo men. So ardently had the enthusiasm for national unity 
been provoked that the Hungarian Diet had already voted 
12,000 recruits for the Regular army for 1807 and 80,000 for the 
year 1808, in addition to a levy en masse of 80,000 Volunteers, 
of which 30,000 were excellent cavalry.* To a standing army 
of 300,000t were thus added 280,000 militiat which, for the 
first time, was trained for offensive as well as defensive war and 
the popular enthusiasm coupled with the activity of prepara- 
tion for war sufficient to render these forces much more formid- 
able than they would otherwise have been. So ominous were 
these armaments that when news of them reached Napoleon in 
Bayonne he immediately made strong remonstrances and de- 
manded an explanation from Austria, at the same time order- 
ing the princes of the Confederation of the Rhine to make ready 
their contingents and prevent a war without a pretext as with- 
out an object, by showing Austria that they were prepared for 
it.§ The Spanish insurrection followed by the capitulation of 
Dupont at Baylen, on July roth, 1808, the first great disaster of 
the French arms, “created the deepest impression in every coun- 
try of Europe that still entertained the thought of resistance to 
France,”|| and delayed Napoleon’s return to Paris, but on Au- 


* Alison, History of Europe, vol. III, p. 175. 

+ Osterreichs Kriege seit 1495, p. 105, the official list of Austrian forces, bat- 
tles and losses since 1495. 

t The Hungarian insurrection under the Archduke Joseph produced only 
18% battalions and 98 squadrons, a total of 20,810 infantry and 15,107 cavalry. 
§ Correspondance de Napoléon, No. 14,230, vol. 17, pp. 417-418. 
| Fyffe, History of Modern Europe, vol. 1, p. 386. 
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gust 15th he publicly remonstrated with Metternich, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, in the presence of all the European diplo- 
mats attending the court at the Tuileries. With the defeat of 
Junot by Wellesley at Vimieiro on August 21st and the evacua- 
tion of Portugal by the French forces as a result of the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, August 3oth, following close on the heels of 
Dupont’s surrender, the statesmen of Austria and Prussia awoke 
to a realization that the impotency of the previous coalitions 
against Napoleon was due to the fact that they ‘‘ had always 
been the affair of the Cabinets, and never the affair of the peo- 
ple.”* While Metternich made loud professions of his sover- 
eign’s pacific intentions,—which in no wise deceived Napoleon, 
—Austria continued her preparations for war with an energy 
thitherto unprecedented and on a scale rivalling that of France, 
while in Prussia, where the people had been goaded into des- 
peration by the indignities suffered, the contributions extorted 
by the French, and the hard conditions imposed by Napoleon 
in return for his evacuating the country, Stein, the Prime 
Minister, had done his utmost to provoke a war to relieve her 
forlorn condition. To neutralize these influences, Napoleon 
arranged a conference with the Tsar Alexander at Erfurt, on 
October 7th, 1808, to which neither Francis II nor Frederic 
William were invited in person. This brilliant congress of 
vassal kings and princes accomplished little beyond further 
cementing the bonds between France and Russia, and forcing 
the Prussian envoy, Goltz, to sign a treaty making Prussia un- 
reservedly dependent upon France, and thereby compelling the 
king to dismiss Stein, the leader of the patriotic party. The 
Austrian envoy, Baron de Vincent, was so adroit in his addresses 
that he completely persuaded Napoleon that no danger was to 
be expected from his state, and on October r2th-14th the Rhen- 
ish princes were instructed to dismiss their assembled conting- 
ents with the pioviso that they should be reassembled only in 
the event of a resumption of hustile attitude by Austria.f Na- 
poleon then convinced that he had regained such an ascendency 
over the Tsar that that sovereign would keep Europe over- 
awed until the vexing Spanish problem had been solved, dis- 
* Ibid, p. 387. 
+ Napoleon, Corresp. No. 14,382. Vol. 17, p. 559. 
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solved the Grand Army, sent the corps of Ney, Soult and 
the Guard across the Pyrenees, whither he proceeded and re- 
mained until January 17th, 1809, to direct himself the operations 
which resulted in the occupation of Madrid (Dec. 4th, 1808), 
the expulsion of the English, and the almost complete conquest 
of the Peninsula. 

Meanwhile Austria continued her preparations for war with 
the greatest energy, encouraged by the reverses experienced by 
the French in Spain, by the withdrawal of the French corps 
from central Europe, by the ever-growing patriotism of the 
Prussians fanned into flame by Fichte, the philosopher, Arndt 
the poet, and Schleiermacher the theologian, and propagated 
by the Masonic society of the Tugendbund (League of Virtue), 
which later proved one of the principal factors in the fall of the 
French Empire. The intrigues of the English agents, the sub- 
sidies of English gold, and the fact that Napoleon was deeply 
engrossed in Spain induced the war party under the sanguine 
Stadion no longer to conceal its openly hostile intentions, 
much against the far-sighted advice of the Archduke Charles, 
who had striven so earnestly to create a force far superior to 
anything Austria had hitherto possessed and “ had infused into 
the mass of the army that confident and patriotic spirit which 
he saw in others rather than felt in himself.” * Napoleon in 
Spain became decidedly alarmed and abandoned the pursuit of 
Sir John Moore to Soult; on January 7th he reached Valla- 
dolid and eight days later despatched a multitude of orders to 
the Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine to prepare their 
forces for war + and to Davout, commanding the “ Army of the 
Rhine” at Erfurt { to direct General Oudinot’s corps § and 
Espagne’s division of cuirassiers to Augsburg.|| On the 17th 
he left Valladolid and reached Paris on the 24th, and for the 
next three weeks divided his attention between Austria and 
Spain. He openly charged the Austrian Government with 
hostile purposes which Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, 


* Fyffe, vol. 1, p. 403. 
t Nap. Corresp. Nos. 14,718 to 17,724, vol. 18, pp. 228-233. 
t Davout’s army numbered 80,032 (in January, 1809). 
2 Oudinot formed with 26,480 men, 2646 cavalry and 18 guns, the ‘‘ Corps of 
Reserve ’’ stationed at Mayence. 
|| Napoleon Corresp. No. 14,711, vol. 18, p. 220. 
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could not categorically deny and had no alternative but to pro- 
test that they were rendered necessary for defense only by the 
hostile attitude taken by the princes of the Rhenish Confedera- 
tion. Austria had endeavored to draw Russia into the coalition 
by sending Prince Schwarzenberg to St. Petersburg, but the 
Tsar expressed his astonishment at the Austrian policy and de- 
clared that he would remain faithful to his agreements made to 
Napoleon and when the news of this reached Paris on Feb. 19th 
orders were at once sent to recall General Andréossy, the French 
Ambassador at Schoenbrunn. Great umbrage had been taken 
by Francis II in that he had not been invited to participate at 
the Congress of Erfurt * and Metternich further reported that 
Napoleon intended to divide Turkey after finishing with Spain 
and councilled his sovereign that sooner or later Austria must 
strike in self-defense.t By the 21st war was so inevitable that 
Napoleon wrote to his step-son, the Viceroy of Italy, that “it 
appears that Austria wants war; if she wants it she shall have 
it,” { but neither Napoleon nor Francis cared to take the in- 
itiative because neither army had had sufficient time to con- 
centrate. 

By the beginning of March Austria had more than 207,000 
men ready to take the field in Germany alone,§ divided thus :— 


First Corps, Count Bellegarde... .. .. 25,700 inf. & 2,100 cav. 
Second Corps, Count Kollowrath . . 23,300 2,700 
Third Corps, Lieut. Gen. Prince Hohenzollern 23,913 1,010 
Fourth Corps, Lieut. Gen. Prince Rosenberg. 24,914 2,894 
Fifth Corps, Lieut. Gen. Prince H. I. H. Arch- 

duke Louis... . 24,383 2,042 
Sixth Corps, Lieut. Gen. Baron Hiller... . 23,374 2,139 
First Corps of Reserve, Lieut. Gen. ieee 

Lichtenstein. . .. . 12,998 2,564 


* Vide Nap. Corresp. vol. 18, pp. 302-307. Report of Count Champagny, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, on an interview with Metternich. 

+ Metternich Memoirs, vol. 11, pp. 176-184, 194-201. 

t Nap. Corresp. No. 14797, vol. 18, p. 279. 

2 In Italy under the Archduke John were the Eighth (Lt. Gen. Count Al- 
bert Gyulai, vice Lt. Gen. Marquis Chasteler and Ninth (Lt. Gen. Ignatius 

Gyulai: Corps 41 battalions and 40 squadrons, a 'otal of 42,598 infantry, 4700 

cavalry cad 048 guns, and 26,000 landwehrs (33 battalions) from Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Istria, a grand total of 73,278 men. In Poland under the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand were 25 battalions and 44 squadrons, 30,200 infantry and 5,200 
cavalry, and 94 guns. The grand total of the Austrian troops of the line at the 
opening of the campaign was therefore 238 battalions, 243 squadrons and 800 
guns, 265,092 infantry and 29,488 cavalry. Reserves 188,528 infantry and 3,318 
cavalry, which added to the Hungarian insurrection gives 229,794 men. 

Compare Sutterheim, Feldzug von 1809, pp. 38-46 ; Jomini, Life of Napoleon 
(translated by Halleck) vol. III, pp. 17, 27-29; Alison, vol. III , p. 180. 
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Second Corps of Reserve, Lieut. Gen. Baron ‘ 
Division under Gen. Baron Jellachich. .. .. 9,962 1,009 


175,494 18,918 


Artillery—518 guns. . 12,976 


Total 188,470 & 18,918 * 


The original plan was to mass this entire army on the 
northwestern frontier of Bohemia behind the BOhmer Wald and 
by a sudden incursion, seconded by the general uprising against 
the French led by Stein and the Tugendbund, to overwhelm 
Davout’s isolated corps, and advancing between the valley of 
the Main and the Black Forest to threaten the French frontier 
of the Rhine before Napoleon could assemble the necessary 
troops to oppose them.+ In view of the exceptional superiority 
of the Austrian preparations this plan was undoubtedly a wise 
one and “ for the first time since the creation of the Consulate 
it appeared as if the opening advantages of the war must in- 
evitably be on the side of the enemies of France.” { Bavaria 
thus isolated could again be subjugated while the base would 
secure their line of operations. To that end Bellegarde concen- 
trated his corps at Saatz, Kollowrath near Pilsen, Hohenzollern 
at Prague, Rosenberg near Pisek, Archduke Louis near Bud- 
weis, Lichtenstein at Iglau and Neuhaus in Bohemia, while 
on the right bank of the Danube were Hiller near Wels, Kien- 
mayer near Enns, and Jellachich near Salzburg, so that on 
March 19th all except the Fourth Corps (Rosenberg) were in 

* Compare Pelet, Memoires sur la Guerre de 1809 en Allemagne, tome I., p. 
167-170.—Throughout this study the writer follows mainly this admirable and 
accurate history of General Pelet, — at that time a captain on the staff of the Duke 
of Rivoli (Marshall Masséna) — qualified by Jomini’s Life of Napoleon. 

+ The instructions of the Aulic Council in the outset of the campaign were, 
**to advance in large masses, and attack the French army wherever it might as- 
semble, either on the Main, the Nab, or the Danube. Should a French corps 
enter Bavaria, the grand Austrian army was not to swerve from its direction, 
but to trust to arresting the movement on Bavaria by threateningthe advancing 
corps on the side of Ratisbon or Donauwoérth. If Marshal Davout retired in 
order to avoid any engagement before the arrival of his reinforcements, ‘he 

nd Austrian army was, nevertheless, fo continue its advance with all possi- 
© antediiee. and take up a central position between the Black Forest and the 
Main, and there be regulated by the forces of the enemy, and the chances of 
successful operations which were afforded. The issue of the war depends on 
this operation and on the issue of the first battle, which will, in all probability, 
if successful, rouse the malcontents of Baireuth, overawe Saxony, and bring 


round to the standards of Austria great part of the troops of the Confederation 
of the Rhine which are now arrayed against her.’’—Stutterheim, pp. 64-69. 


t Fyffe, vol. 1, p. 408. 
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line.* Had the Archduke taken a vigorous offensive at that 
date the consequences for the French would indeed have been 
disastrous but the concentration of Oudinot at Augsburg and 
Masséna at Ulm led them to believe that Napoleon would 
mass his forces on the Lech behind the Bavarian army on the 
Isar + and the fatal mistake of changing their plan was com- 
mitted. 

“The Austrian Army of Germany (the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
1st and 2nd Reserve Corps) should cross the Inn, enter Bavaria, 
and operate along the Danube. Two corps d’armée (the rst 
and 2nd) should debouch from Bohemia into the Upper Pala- 
tinate, advance and attack the French armies which they may 
encounter, but in all cases so to direct the operations as not to 
get too far away from Danube. These corps were destined prin- 
cipally to cover Bohemia and to assure the communications 
which lead toward the Danube. That of the two parts which 
was master of the two banks of the river from Ratisbon to Don- 
auworth becoming likewise master of Bavaria . . the 
Archduke having felt in 1796 the importance of Donanwarth, 
key to a part of Germany. The object of the two parts of the 
Austrian army assembled on the Inn and the frontier of Bohemia 
(April 9th) should be to unite on the Danube and during their 
march to endeavor to beat in detail the different corps of the 
French army which might be in their road.” § 

This second plan was by no means devoid of merit when one 
considers that in the opening days of April all information 
known to the Archduke pointed to the fact that the two princi- 
pal masses of the French army were still assembled at Bamberg || 
and at Ulm, and that between these two widely divergent points 
lay a force of only 30,800 Bavarians,{ fair troops but scarcely 
equal to the Austrians. The Archduke’s course was therefore 

* Pelet, tome I. p. 189. 

t Lbid p. 202-203. 

t** To change strategical plans when not forced to by circumstances leads to 
disaster.’ Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. ‘Letters on Strategy,’’ 
5th axiom. p. 101, 

2 Stutterheim, p. 64-69. Pelet, tome I, p. 204. 


|| Davout’s headquarters were not moved to Nuremberg until the 7th. 


* Divisions of Lt. Gen. Baron Deroy, Lt. Gen. Baron Wrede, and the Prince 
Royal (Vice Sibein), 11 battalions, 8 squadrons and 18 guns, stationed at Munich 
(hdgqrs.) Augsburg and Altdorf. 
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clear—to cross the Isar at and near Landshut and move 
rapidly on Kelheim and Neustadt, seizing at the same time the 
important point of Ratisbon, and then crossing the Danube to 
march to the Altmiihl, whither Bellegarde and Kollowrath 
should be directed. With this river as a new base, doubled by 
the Danube, he could manceuvre on the Rednitz in such a way 
as to sever Davout from Massena, and even if the former were 
not annihilated, it would be probable that he could not rejoin 
Masséuna east of Dinkelsbiihl when the Archduke, having occu- 
pied all Bavaria in conjunction with the Tyrolean levees would 
be fully prepared for a pitched battle. Even if the movements 
were so delayed that the French should be found massed at 
Donauworth, the plain at the confluence of the Lech would 
offer the best theatre to anticipate them, especially since the 
Austrians would then have possession of all the points of passage 
on the Danube from Ingolstadt to Linz. From the Inn to Land- 
shut is only about 48 miles and from Landshut to Neustadt or 
Kelheim about 32 more, which should require only five days at 
the extreme to traverse, but although no one realized more than 
the Archduke the imperative necessity of striking a vigorous 
blow, he had already begun to experience the inconvenience of 
mobile magazines and unnecessarily heavy equipages. * 
Meanwhile Napoleon had not been idle. The “ Army of the 
Rhine,” under Marshal Davout, with headquarters at Erfurt, 
numbering about 80,000 men, was quartered in northern Ger- 
many as far as the Oder, thus separated by a great interval from 
the French frontier, and from the contingents of the Confedera- 
tion about 100,000 strong. On Feb. 21st Clarke, the Minister 
of War, was directed to form the Fourth Corps composed of 4 
infantry divisions and the light cavalry under the command of 
Marshal Masséna at Strassburg, and on March 4th Boudet and 
Molitor of that corps were directed straight on Ulm. Davout 
was instructed to assemble the Saxons at Dresden, the Poles at 
Warsaw, and the French of his corps at Bamberg. The Baden 
troops were ordered to concentrate at Radstadt and Pforzheim, 
the Wurtembergers at Aalen, Neresheim, and Heidenheim, the 
Hessian contingent at Mergentheim ; the king of Bavaria was 
requested to establish depots at Ulm, Ingolstadt, Passau, Mu- 
° Compare Pelet, tome I, pp. 226-228. 
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nich and Augsburg. Marshal Lefebvre was sent to assume com- 
mand of the Bavarians at Landshut and Straubing, and Berna- 
dotte to Dresden to command the Saxons. The 17 regiments 
of light cavalry beyond the Rhine were complemented to goo to 
1000 men each,* and the French corps in Germany numbered 
on April 1st 117,220 independent of 4,200 from the Hanseatic 
towns and the 101,840 from the Confederation.t Marshal 
Lannes was ordered to relinquish his command at Saragossa to 
General Junot, and Marshal Bessiéres with the Imperial Guard 
recalled from Spain and directed from Burgos to Strassburg 
en route to the Danube between Donauworth and Ingolstadt,— 
the rendezvous for this immense force,—while the Emperor’s 
provident care was not less actively employed in collecting mag- 
azines on the projected line of operations and in replenishing 
the fortresses both for secondary bases and for places of refuge 
in the event of a repulse. Berthier was made Chief of Staff 
(March 17th) and Bertrand sent to reconnoitre along the Dan- 
ube. Reserve depots also were formed at Mayence and Strass- 
burg. 

The arrest of a French officer bearing despatches from the 
French Embassy at Vienna to the Legation at Munich sealed 
with the Napoleonic arms convinced the Emperor that war was 
inevitable although the Metternich had not then demanded his 
passports. Napoleon did not believe that the Austrians would 
move before April 15th,—of which his correspondence affords 
abundant proofs—; he hoped himself to be ready by that date, 
and his preparations were pushed forward even more actively 
than before. On the 28th Ondinot was instructed not to oc- 
cupy Augsburg, which was to be left free for Masséna,{ and in 
the orders issued that day it was expressly stipulated that “ // 
the Austrians attack before the roth of April, the army should 
concentrate behind Lech, the right occupying Augsburg and the 
left the right (bank) of the Danube on Ingolstadt. Donauwérth 
should be the most central point of the army.” § On March 31st 
Berthier left Paris for Strassburg to take command of the 

* Napoleon, Corresp. Nos. 14,795, 14,844, 14.848, 14,852, 14,853, 18,849, 
14,866, 14,864, 14,868. Vol. 18, pp. 277-327. 

t Pelet. tome I., pp. 172-185. Compare Alison, vol. III., pp. 604-605. 

t Napoleon Corresp., No. 14,963, Vol. 18, p. 395. 

2 Lbid, No. 14,965, p. 397. 
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“Grand Army of Germany” and on the 30th, in his “ Instruc- 
tions for the Major General ” * Napoleon wrote : 


‘* The war is, without doubt, imminent with Austria which cannot 
supply so great a quantity of assembled troops. Everything indicates, 
however, that about April 15th their army will be ready to enter the 
campaign. It is therefore proper that we should also be at this epoch 
and by comparison with the management we are too. 

On April 15th, 1500 horses of the Guard, 16 pieces of artillery, 6000 
infantrymen, my horses and my Guard will be at Strassburg. 

The rst of April, the Duke of Auerstadt + will be assembled with his 
20 infantry regiments between Nuremberg, Bamberg and Baireuth, and 
Saint-Hilairé’s division between Nuremberg and Ratisbon. 

The Bavarian Army has one division at Straubing, one at Landshut, 
and one at Munich. 

On the rst of April, General Oudinot will have 18,oc00 men under 
arms between Augsburg and Donauworth. 

The Marshal Duke of Rivoli { is assembled at Ulm with more than 
25,000 Frenchmen. 

The Baden contingent is assembled at Pforzheim ; that of Hesse- 
Darmstadt at Mergentheim; but the Duke of Rivoli is: authorized to 
have these contingents go to Ulm, as soon as he believes hostilities 
imminent. Thus, from the rst tothe 15th of April, I shall therefore have 
three corps d’armée, which must be assembled on the Danube, either on 
Ratisbon, on Ingolstadt, oron Donauworth. . . . 

My object is to carry my headquarters to Ratisbon and there to cen- 
tralize my whole army. 

The headquarters of Donauwirth and the line of the Lech is a position 
to occupy in case the enemy should anticipate me, 3 but if the Austrians do 
not move, I desire General Oudinot and General Saint-Hilaire to as- 
semble at Ratisbon. From Augsburg to this city there are five ordinary 
marches and four war marches; by making General Oudinot leave 
Augsburg on April 5th he should be at Ratisbon on the roth, and, sup- 
posing that General Saint-Hilaire had reached Nuremberg on April 5th, 
he should be on the 8th or the 9th at Ratisbon where, about April roth, 
I shall have 30,000 infantrymen and seven cavalry regiments. 

The Duke of Istria || should arrive there the same day and should 
assemble his entire Reserve Cavalry. 

The Duke of Auerstaidt should carry his headquarters to Nurem- 
berg ; he should not occupy Baireuth and the debouches on Egra, except 
by his extreme left. His headquarters should therefore not be but 
twenty-four leagues from Ratisbon, 7. ¢., three marches. ** 


* The title given at that time to the Adjutant General. 

+ Marshal Davout. 

Marshal Masséna. 

2 The italics are ours, 

Compare Berthier to Marshal Masséna, March 21st. ‘ In case of an unex- 
pected attack by the Austrians the Emperor has ordered the Duke of Auerstadt 
to fall back on Donauworth and on Neuburg ; in this situation you will your- 
self fall back on the Lech. The three divisions of the Bavarian army at Mu- 
nich, Landshut and Strauhing will do as much ; the Wurtemberg corps, which 
is at Heidenheim and Aalen, under orders of Gen. Vandamme, ought likewise 
to move to the Lech.’’ Pelet, tome I., p. 381. 

|| Marshal Bessiéres. 

64.8 miles. 

** Compare Berthier to Davout, March 25th. ‘‘Small import to the Em- 
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The divisions of the Bavarian army should also be about Ratisbon at 
one, two, three days’ march at the most. 

The Duke of Rivoli should carry his headquarters to Augsburg, and 
should not be but four or five marches from Ratisbon. 

Thus the General Headquarters should be at Ratisbon in the midst 
of 200,000 men, @ cheval on a great river, guarding the right bank of 
the Danube from Ratisbon to Passau, and they will then be in a position 
secured from all anxiety about the enemy’s movements, with the ad- 
vantage of the Danube which will carry promptly to the army all that 
will be necessary for it. 

What can the enemy, who is ready, undertake to-day against the 
army? It would be to move from Pilsen on Ratisbon by Waldmunchen 
and Cham. From Pilsen to Ratisbon there are five marches. This case 
happening, the Bavarian division at Straubing will fall back on Ingol- 
stadt, the Bavarian division at Landshut will make the same movement ; 
the corps of the Duke of Auerstadt will move on Ingolstadt and Donau- 
worth, and this would be then a case of placing the General Headquart- 
ers at Donauworth. 

Once the army thus cantoned about Ratisbon what will the enemy 
do? Will he move on Cham? One will be ready to unite all ones 
forces against him to stop him in the positions, which shall have been 
reconnoitred on the Regen. 

Will he move on Nuremberg? He will be cut off from Bohemia. 

Will he move on Bamberg? He will likewise be cut off. 

Finally will he take the course of marching on Dresden? Then one 
will enter Bohemia and will pursue him into Germany. 

Will he operate against the Tyrol at the same time that he will de- 
bouche by Bohemia? He will doubtless reach Innsbruck, but the ro or 
12 regiments which he will have at Innsbruck will not be in line with 
the debouches of Bohemia, and these troops at Innsbruck will learn of 
the defeat of their army in Bohemia by-our arrival at Salzburg. 

Finally if the enemy appears to want to take the extreme left and right 
to operate, one must accept the centre, having the Lech for retreat and keep- 
ing Augsburg as a garrison in order to be sure always to have this city at 
one’s disposition. * 

Thus the Engineer service is accordingly obliged to fortify the bridge 
heads on the Lech, to fortify Passau, Augsburg, Ingolstadt 

To-day the Duke of Auerstadt commands the entire first line—a de- 
lusive command—since he cannot foresee in time what will occur on the 
Inn. Thus the Major General will make the general organizations ac- 
cording to circumstances, such as putting General Oudinot under the 
Duke of Rivoli’s orders. The twenty regiments of infantry on the left 
of the Danube will remain under the orders of the Duke of Auerstidt.’’+ 


peror, monsieur le duc, whether the enemy debouches from Silesia or else- 
where ; the important point is to unite on the Danube.” Vide Pelet.tome 1, p.39!. 

Also Berthier to Dav out, March 27th. ‘‘ His Majesty supposes, monsieur le 
duc, that you have directed St. Hilaire’s division, Nansouty’s old division, the 
regiments of light cavalry of Montbrun’s division on your right, that you have 
also taken every precaution for your hospitals, stragglers, etc., in such a way 
as to be able. without leaving anything, to effectuate your movement on Ratis- 
bon, Ingolstadt or Donauworth, according to circumstances. 

If the enemy has a plan, it is probable that he will seek to put himself be- 
tween you and the Danube—it is what must be prevented above all things.” 
Pelet, tome I, p. 394. 

* The italics are ours. 


+ Napoleon, Corresp., No. 14,975, vol. 18, pp. 403-416. 
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On April tst Napoleon instructed Berthier at Strassburg to 
order Davout to carry his headquarters to Nuremberg and to 
direct St. Hilaire, the heavy cavalry of Nansouty and the 7 
regiments of light cavalry under Montbrun on Ratisbon, in ad- 
dition to leaving one division at Baireuth, a second at Nurem- 
berg and a third between it and Ratisbon, and April 2nd to form 
Oudinot’s corps, then numbering 18,000, into 3 divisions of 8 to 
10,000 men and to direct all the officers and engineers of the 
Imperial Headquarters on Donauworth.* On the 5th she line 
of communications was fixed after the 15th through Strassburg, 
Stuttgart and Ulm and for Davout from Strassburg through 
Stutigart, Ellwangen and Ansbach, + and on the following day 
reiterated to Berthier the orders to be given to Dupas { and Da- 
vout, and instructed him, as soon as he learned of the arrival of 
St. Hilaire, Nansouty and Montbrun at Ratisbon to order *‘the 
General Headquarters and the engineer and artillery parks to 
proceed from Donauworth to Ingolstadt.” § In his despatch of 
the 8th Napoleon gave Berthier the composition of the “ Army 
of Germany ” and of the various corps in Saxony and the Duchy 
of Warsaw and notified him that “ The depot of the army in 
France is Strassburg. It is at Strassburg that the Rhine will 
be crossed ; it should no longer be crossed either at Mayence or 
at any other point. The route should henceforth be through 
Stuttgart and Ulm ; thence it should pass through Nuremberg 
for the corps of the Duke of Auerstadt, and through Augsburg 
for the other corps. After Strassburg, the first depot of the 
army will be Ulm; the second depot will be Augsburg; the 
third Donauworth ; the fourth Ingolstadt. Augsburg and Ingol- 
stadt should be protected against a coup-de-main.” || 

The premature outbreak of hostilities did not permit the de- 
sired organization to be affected and the Campaign of Eckmihl 
was therefore fought with the French “Army of Germany” 
thus composed :— 


* Napoleon, Corresp , Nos. 14,990, 14,992, 14,993, Vol. 18, pp. 426-428. 
+ Jbid No. 15,012, p. 436. The italics are ours. 
¢t Dupas, commanding the French division (4936) of Bernadotte’s ‘‘ Corps of 
Observation of the Baltic,’’ had been ordered from Hanover to Wiirzburg to join 
Davout. 

% Napoleon Corresp., No. 15,021, vol. 18, pp. 439-440. 
|| Napoleon, Corresp. No, 15,029 vol. 18, pp. 445-448. 
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Third Corps—the Duke of Auerstadt (Marshal Da- 
vout). 
Infantry divisions of (1) Morand, (2) Friant, 
(3) Gudin, (4) Demont, and (5) Saint-Hilaire. * 
Light cavalry divisions of Jaquinot and Mont- 
brun. + 
Heavy cavalry division of Saint-Sulpice.+ 
66 guns and about. . . 
Fourth Corps—The Duke of Rivoli (Marshal Mas- 
séna). 
Corps of General Oudinot*—Infantry divisions of 
(1) Claparéde and (2) Tharreau. Light cavalry 
of Colbert, 18 gunsand... 
Infantry divisions (1) Legrand, (2) Carra Saint- 
Cyr, (3) Molitor, and (4) Boudet. 
Light cavalry of Marulaz. 
Heavy cavalry of Espagne. + 
70 guns and about. . . 
Seventh Corps—The Duke of Danzig (Marshal Le- 
febvre). Bavarian divisions of (1) Deroy. (2) 
Wrede, and (3) The Prince 
30 guns... 30,800 
Eighth Corps—General Vandamme. 
Wurtemberg army—18 guns... 12,000 
Contingent sfrom the Confederation of the Rhine 29,240 
Dupas’ division. . . 4,936 
Nansouty's Heavy cavalry divisiont. 1,500 


In addition to the “Army of Germany,” the French forces 
exclusive of the flower of the army in Spain—were thus dis- 


posed :— 

Polish army, under Prince Poniatowski, about 

Warsaw. . .  I9,200 men 
Saxon army, under the Prince of Ponte-Corvo 

(Marshal Bernadotte) near Dresden || . Bi“ 
Dutch contingent . . 5,900 ‘ 
Westphalian army, under The King of Westphalia 

(Jerome Bonaparte) . . . 14,000 
Army of Italy, under the Viceroy, Prince Eugene, 

and General Macdonald... ....... 47,000 


* Saint-Hilaire and Oudinot subsequently formed the Second Corps under 
the Duke of Montebello (Marshal Lannes). 


t Montbrun Saint-Sulpice and Espagne were later under the command of the 
Duke of Istria (Marshal Bessiéres) as Reserve Cavalry. 
t Nansouty was subsequently attached to the Reserve Cavalry. 


2 The Imperial Guard (22,000) is not included in the total for the reason that 
it did not leave Strassburg until April 18th and did not reach Dillingen until 
the 22nd. Compare Roguet, Memoires militaires, tome Iv., pp. 30-31. 

The contingents from the Confederation were only in part actively engaged 
during the campaign. Brigades were attached to Masséna’s corps. 


|| The Russian army of 15,000 did not arrive until almost the end of the war. 
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Troops of the Interior . . _1§,000 men 
Eleventh saa under General Marmont, ‘in Dal- 


Total... . 128,900 ‘ 
Grand Total—428 guns and «ts 


The diplomatic relations between France and Austria be- 
came strained to the utmost, and in return for the seizure of 
his despatches on the person of one of his officers Napoleon 
retaliated by intercepting letters from the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Vienna, the contents of which left no doubt 
that war was imminent. On April roth Metternich demanded 
his passports* and the Emperor promptly sent the following 
“ Telegraphic Despatch ” to Berthier at Strassburg ; 


‘‘T think that the Emperor of Austria should attack soon. Proceed 
to Augsburg to act conformadly to my instructions, and if the enemy has 
attacked before the 15th, you ought to concentrate my troopson Augsburg and 
Donauworth,+ and let all be ready to march. 

‘‘Send my Guard and horses to Stuttgart. 

‘* NAPOLEON.”’ 


This despatch was followed by a letter repeating substantially 
the instructions already given for Masséna, Lefebvre, and Da- 
vout, and of this last Napoleon wrote : 


‘‘ Notify him that everything leads one to think that the Austrians 
are going to begin the attack, and that 7 they attack before the 15th all 
will fall back on the Lech. You will communicate all this to the king 
of Bavaria. * * * Since the Austrians are very slow, it might be possi- 
ble that they may not attack before the 1 sth; then it would be different, 
for I am going to depart myself. * * 

‘Tf the enemy does not make a single movement,|| you will always 
have that of the Duke of Rivoli made on Augsburg, that of the Wur- 
tembergers on Augsburg or Rain, according to whether you judge it 
proper, and that of the light cavalry of the divisions of Nansouty and 
Saint-Hilaire on Landshut and Freising, according to circumstances. 
The Duke of Auerstadt will have his headquarters at Ratisbon ; his 
army will gather into groups at a day’s march around the city, and that 
in every event. The Bavarians will not make a single movement if the 
enemy makes none. * * *’''€ 


* Lanfrey. Histoire de Napoleon Ier, tome 4, p. 505. 

t The italics are ours. 

t Napoleon. Corresp. No. 15,047, vol. 18, p. 459. This despatch did not 
reach Berthier until he arrived at Augsburg on the 16th at 6 a. M. 

2 The italics are ours. 

|| The italics are ours. Thiers (Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire, tome 
Io, p. 121) has blundered sadly by conjuring up an imaginative ambiguity 
which directed Berthier to leave Davout at Ratisbon under all circumstances. 
This order is perfectly clear and the phrase which we have italicised qualifies 
and dominates the rest of the paragraph. Compare Lanfrey, tome 4, p. 506. 
© Napoleon. Corresp. No. 15,048, vol. 18, pp. 459-460. 
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On the evening of the 12th despatches from the French 
Minister to Bavaria and from Berthier informed Napoleon 
that the Austrians had crossed the Inn and declared war. At8 
o’clock that night a short letter was sent to Berthier at Augs- 
burg :— 


‘*My Cousin, 

‘*It is 8 o’clock in the evening and the telegram gives me half of 
your despatch, whence it results, through a letter from Otto, that the 
Austrians should have crossed the Inn and declared war. / suppose that 
you are at Augsburg and that you have centralized my whole army on the 
Lech.* You must send orders to Dupas’ division to proceed in a 
straight line and by hard marches on Donauwo6rth, as well as General 
Rouyer.+ I shall be ex route in two hours ; the 14th I shall be at Strass- 


burg.’’ 

On the morning of the 13th the Emperor left Paris, and 
travelling with unheard-of speed for those days of coaches and 
fours reached Strassburg on the 15th and Donauworth on the 
morning of the 17th, following Berthier who had left Strassburg 
on the 11th for Donauworth where he arrived on the morning 
of the 13th. 

The plan of the Archduke Charles was, as we have observed, 
to cross the Inn, drive back the Bavarians from the Isar, to re- 
cross the Danube between Donauworth and Ingolstadt in order 
to cut off Davout from the French army and, in conjunction 
with Bellegarde to crush him, and then uniting with Bellegarde 
to advance on Mayence. But as Napoleon subsequently ob- 
served “the Austrians in general do not know the price of 
time” § and the immense advantage which would have accrued 
to them had their advance been begun in March || was ina 
great measure neautralized by Napoleon’s prompt dispositions. 
Instead of making a direct march requiring only five days on 
Ratisbon by which he could easily have overwhelmed Davout’s 

* The italics are ours. 

t Rouyer commanded a division of 4 regiments, composed of contingents 
supplied by the smaller Princes of the Rhenish Confederation, attached provis- 
ionally to Davout’s corps 

t Napoleon, Corresp. No 15,059, vol. 18, p. 466. 

§ Napoleon, ‘‘ Campagnes d’Italie, Corresp. vol. 29, p. 339. 

|| On March 20th Davout’s headquarters were at Wiirzburg, Friant at Bai- 
reuth, Morand at Bamberg, Gudin at Nuremberg, St. Hilaire between Nurem- 
berg and Ingolstadt ; the Bavarians were stationed at Straubing, Landshut and 
Munich, Oudinot’s corps at Augsburg ; Masséna at Ulm, his divisions at Ulm 


(headquarters), Memmingen, Ginzburg and Donauworth, and the Wurtember- 
gers behind Ulm at Heidenheim Neresheim, etc. 
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isolated divisions, the Archduke left Bellegarde with 54,000 men 
in Bohemia and with the bulk of his army, 153,000 men, made 
“a long detour to cross the Danube at Linz and to present him- 
self on the Inn in conformity with the ancient routine of the 
Austrian wars.” * Even then the advantage of the initiative 
remained with the Archduke for, without any more formal 
declaration of war than letters addressed on the gth to the King 
of Bavaria, to Otto and to Lefebvre,t his leading divisions crossed 
the Inn on the roth, in columns at Scharding (Rosenberg and 
Lichtenstein), Miihlheim (Hohenzollern), and Braunau (Hiller, 
Archduke Louis, and Kienmayer).{ 

The letters thus addressed to the King and to Lefébvre 
were received at Munich on the evening of the oth, and the 
latter at once communicated it to his generals and informed 
both Berthier and the Emperor. The news was carried with 
such remarkable celerity that it was received by Berthier at 
Strassburg early on the morning of the 11th and by Napoleon 
at Paris on the evening of the 12th. Berthier promptly wrote 
to Masséna giving him command of all the troops on the left 
bank of the Danube, z. ¢., the Bavarians under Lefébvre and 
Oudinot’s corps in addition to his own, and informed him that 
he was writing to Davout to give him command of all the divi- 
sions north of the Danube. 

‘* You ought without losing time, Monsieur le duc, to move your corps 
d’armée on the Lech to take this line. I leave in two hours for Donau- 
worth, where the headquarters will be. * * * The Bavarian division 
which is at Straubing is falling back on Ingolstadt. St. Hilaire’s divi- 
sion and the Reserve Cavalry are at Ratisbon. I am ordering the Duke 
of Auerstadt to assemble on Ingolstadt, and I am not notifying him 
that, according to circumstances and conformably to the instructions ot 
the 21st, given by His Majesty, the assembling of the army will be made 
on Donauworth.’’ 2 

Berthier’s departure was delayed that entire day and at ro 
Pp. M. he again wrote the Masséna :— 


‘IT have received, Monsieur le duc, the letter by which you inform 
me that your last troops will be on the Lech on the 13th or the 14th, 


* Lanfrey, tome 4, p. 504. 

+ ‘ According to a declaration of His Majesty the Emperor of Austria to the 
Emperor Napoleon, I inform the general in chief of the French army that I am 
ordered to advance with troops under my orders and to treat as enemies all who 
will resist me.’’ For the Archduke’s proclamation to his army, April 6th, vide 
Alison, vol. III. p. 605. 

tJellachich moving from Salzburg on Munich crossed at Wasserburg. 


2 Pelet, tome 2, p. 386. 
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and that you count on taking position on the right of Augsburg. I 
observe to you that the Emperor’s intention is that Augsburg should 
be his right ; it is therefore necessary to cover Donauwérth well. The 
Bavarian division which is at Straubing should have fallen back on 
Ingolstadt where it will take position ; St. Hilaire’s division and all our 
cavalry are at Ratisbon ; the enemy must not therefore reach Ingolstadt, 
Neuburg or Donauwérth. Augsburg is your extreme right ; you must 
end its arming and put it in a state of defense. You know that the Em- 
peror does not want to engage himself in the mountains and that he will 
t the enemy to do what he wants in the Tyrol. His plan is to 
unite his whole Army of Germany. It is accordingly always by your 
left that one must manceuvre in such a way as for us to be all united 
on Donauwéorth, the Lech and along the Danube. The Emperor will be 
with his army in four or five days, which he desires to find in position 
to be able to unite. I leave at midnight for Donauwérth, where I 
shall surely be on the 13th very early. * * * Don’t you think you 
ought to carry the three Bavarian divisions on Ingolstadt and Donau- 
worth ? * & 
At midnight Berthier left Strassburg for the front, but not 
making such progress as he had anticipated was at Gmiind at 


7 A.M. on the 13th when he wrote to Davout :— 

‘*I received en route yesterday, Monsieur le duc, your despatches of 
the roth. The Duke of Danzig had other instructions which he has fol- 
lowed, and which were for the case in which we should not be masters 
of Ratisbon, but I do not conceive that General Wrede has left Straub- 
ing without being forced by the enemy + and that he has not stopped on 
Ratisbon. In the present condition the Emperor’s plan to concentrate 
in this city [Ratisbon] seems to me impossible of execution in view of 
General St. Hilaire and the cavalry’s having surely retreated from Ra- 
tisbon. I shall reach Donauw6drth this evening and shall see what 
is the news from the army. I shall move with General Oudinot on 
Neuburg. { We must now think of uniting the army to give battle to 
the enemy if he does not await the Emperor's arrival. I am very im- 
patient to know whether we are always at Ratisbon. Since we are going 
to be in line, Monsieur le duc, correspond often with me so that we may 
concert upon what istobe done. I hopethat the dispositions shall have 
been made so that our cavalry will follow St. Hilaire’s movement. If we 
have an engagement it must be decisive. Would we not have a good 
position between Neumarkt and Beilngries?% Tell me where are St. 
Hilaire and our cavalry.’’ || 


On the road Berthier evidently did considerable thinking, 
but the judgment shown appears to have been in inverse pro- 
portion to the amount of thought expended, and when he 
reached Donauwéorth that evening he wrote at eight o’clock to 
Masséna an order which inaugurated the vasciliation, dissemi- 

* Pelet, tome 2, pp. 387-388. 

t Wrede had been ordered to fall back on Ingolstadt. 

t Observe this di ition -the first of the many conflicting orders and 
movements prescri for this corps. 

2 On the Sulz, north of the Danube. 

|| Pelet, tome 2. pp. 390-391. 
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nation and consequent confusion which proved so nearly fatal 


to the French army. 

‘* J notify you, Marshal, that lam ordering General Oudinot to leave 
with all that composes his corps to proceed ta Ratisbon.* You will remain 
alone to guard Augsburg and the Lech. The Wurtemberg division 
arrives to-morrow, but I keep it here until furtherorder. Give me news 
of you and tell me how you guard Ulm.’’ + 

A half an hour later he wrote to Davout : 

‘*T have this instant reached here, Monsieur le duc. I have just or- 
dered Wrede to retake the position on Straubing and the Duke of Dan- 
zig to retake that of Landshut, which they should defend. General St. 
Hilaire, with the division and Reserve Cavalry, should remain at Ratis- 
bon, as well as the corps of General Oudinot, which leaves to-morrow 
at daybreak, to proceed there in four days. Occupy your positions as 
I told you in my letter of the 9th, and, according to circumstances, try 
to get news of the enemy. It seems that it is on our wings that he 
manceuvres. His Majesty wants to centralize his troops at Ratisbon ; 
he even has the plan of establishing his headquarters there, to man- 
ceuvre thence against the enemy; he shows great interest in the occu- 
pation of the place.’’ t 

During the evening he received Napoleon’s letter of the roth 
noon, with complete instructions for the movements of the vari- 
ous corps, § and accordingly changed his mind, so that at 11 


o’clock he again wrote to Masséna : 

‘‘T inform you, Marshal, that the Emperor has changed his dispo- 
sitions.|| I am consequently writing to General Oudinot to regard as 
null and void the order which I had addressed to him this evening, to 
leave at daybreak. He will continue to occupy the left of Augsburg, 
and you, Monsieur le duc, the right. I count on proceeding to Augs- 
burg to-morrow or day after to-morrow.’’ § 


At midnight he wrote to Marshal Lefébvre : 


‘*T have just made a change, Monsieur le duc, in the two dupilicata 
of the orders which I sent you this evening. Carry one of your divis- 
ions back to Landshut if the enemy is not there; if he is, place your 
division one march in the rear on theside of the Lech. Have the enemy 
well observed so as to give me news and upon the slightest movement 
which he shall make, fall back on the Lech without compromising your- 
self. The division which is at Munich will do the same thing, 7. ¢., it 
will fall back from Munich on Augsburg. I carry my headquarters to 


*The italics are ours. For this senseless order Berthier was well repri- 
manded. 

t Pelet, tome 2. p. 380. 

t Zéid, p 391. Napoleon had, it is true, said on March 30th that his object 
was to carry his headquarters to Ratisbon and there to centralize his entire army 
(vide supra, p. 517) but in the next sentence he qualified his purpose by other 
instructions in case the enemy anticipated him. This proviso evidently had 
escaped Berthier completely Compare Jomini, Life of Napoleon. vol. III, 
p. 31. 

2 Vide supra, p. 521. 

|| A statement totally unfounded ; it was Berthier who changed. 


{ Pelet, tome 2, pp. 389-390. 
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this city, where with your three divisions I shall have more than 100,000 
men. I have had the 13,000 Wurtembergers advance on the Lech at 
Rain, intermediate position between Donauwérth and Augsburg. I have 
ordered the Duke of Auerstadt to carry his headquarters to Ratisbon, 
and to place his 120,000 men around him. In this position we can 
quietly await the Emperor, and if the Austrians want to sound it, they 
will be free (to do so).’’ * 


At 60’clock on the morning of the 14th, he wrote to Mar- 


shal Masséna : 

‘*T have received your letter of the 13th, Duke of Rivoli, by my aide- 
de-camp, M. de Saint-Agnan. I informed you yesterday that Oudinot’s 
division should remain at Augsburg. There is no doubt that he must 
continue to work on the bridge-head of Landsberg ; there is not an in- 
stant to lose. One can have cannon come from Munich because the 
enemy will soon be there. The corps of the Duke of Danzig will fall 
back on Ausgburg. I have just ordered the Duke of Auerstadt to carry 
St. Hilaire’s division and the Reserve Cavalry on Landshut and Freis- 
ing whence, if the enemy marches, they will gain Augsburg to put them- 
selves in line of battle with us. The Wurtemberg division has arrived 
with General Vandamme. I am charging it to occupy the bridge-head 
of Rain and to connect its posts with those of General Oudinot. I have 
just given the order to the Bavarian division of General Wrede, who is 
at Biburg,+ to leave there to proceed directly to Augsburg. Send spies 
and try to know what is passing on the side of Fiissen and Schongau. 
In general, you must try to be enlightened to a distance of what is oc- 
curring for the Austrians, as is their wont, are making great movements. 
I imagine that you have busied yourself to have the positions on your 
right reconnoitred, for if the enemy cannot force the Lech in front of us, 
he will come by the upper Lech. I shall reach Augsburg during the 
night. Transmit the appended letter to Munich.”’ { 


The Prince of Nefichatel spent the day and that night at 
Donauwéorth and did not go Augsburg, because, as he wrote to 
Masséna at 9 a. m. on the r5th— 


‘* At the instant when I was going to leave for Augsburg, monsieur 
le duc, I learned that the town of Ratisbon was attacked.? The Duke 
of Auerstadt, who was somewhat distant from it, marches to support 
General Saint Hilaire by the right bank and by the left bank. I am 
having Céhorn’s brigade |] placed at Ingolstadt. / am ordering General 
Oudinot to move to Aichach,§ because in case of any event we shall fall 
back on Ingolstadt. You, Marshal, will look out for what is passing 
before you; with the two divisions of the Duke of Danzig you will have 
70,000 men ** without counting General Vandamme and his 13,000 Wur- 

* /bid, pp. 388-389. Compare Jomini, Life of Napoleon, vol. III, pp. 31-32 
These movements prescribed to Davout and Lefébvre were equivalent to ‘‘ ex- 
Prout both to destruction, by an eccentric movement which nothing could 

y- ” 
+ On the Abens. 
} Pelet, tome 2, p. 392. 
§ By Klenau. 
|| Of Claparéde’s division of Oudinot’s corps. 
{{ The italics are ours. 
** The original reads ‘‘ 70,000 thousand.”’ 
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tembergers, who occupy Rain and the line of the Lech. Send officers 
to learn what is passing on our side. Open the letters which arrive at 
Augsburg for me, even those which the Emperor may address.’’ * 


Later in the day in view of the general chaos and uncertainty 
he again wrote Masséna from Ingolstadt where he had perempt- 
orily ordered Davout back to Ratisbon. 


‘* You see, Monsieur le duc, that I have judged it indispensable to go 
to see the condition of things and to talk with the Marshal Duke of 
Auerstadt to whom I have given a rendezvous at Neustadt. I have put 
General Oudinot in advance in such a way that from there [7. e. Aich- 
ach] he can be useful to you and to me. I shall need twenty-four hours 
to go and return here. I hope that the Emperor will arrive during the 


P. S. There are such circumstances when you might give orders to 
General Oudinot.’’ + 


Still later again he wrote to Masséna: 


‘*Marshal Lefébvre has wrongly understood his orders ;{ he is eva- 
cuating Munich by moving on Landshut. Send quickly to Landshut 
and Freising for him to fall back on Augsburg. I had ordered Oudinot’s 
division to move on Aichach; on the contrary you must mass yourself, 
since the enemy is going to move on Augsburg.”’ 


Berthier reached Augsburg before dawn on the 16th, and at 
5 a.m. wrote to Masséna, 


‘*I send you, Marshal, an order for General Oudinot. Even although 
the enemy should march on Augsburg, he will be in position at Aichach 
to defend the Lech. As for you, occupy Augsburg and the line.—I think 
that you have couriers on Dachau; I beg you to tell me.’’ 2 


Thus ended Berthier’s orders, which had accomplished little 
but confusion and dissemination among the French troops. He 
had failed totally to understand Mafoleon’s explicit instructions 
to concentrate about Ratisbon, provided the Austrians had not 
anticipated them by taking the initiative, but tf the Austrians 
had so anticipated them, then the concentration should be made 
on the line of the Lech. \| Never dida man show himself such 
a stranger to large commands. Extremely disturbed over some 
trifling movements of the enemy on the Upper Lech toward 
Schéngau and Landsberg, he was much the less so over what 
was occurring toward Neustadt and Ratisbon, more than six 
marches from Augsburg,” at the points where the Archduke 

* Pelet, tome 2, pp. 395-396. 
+ bid, p. 396. 


tSmall wonder. Lefébvre had just been ordered to fall back to Ingolstadt, 
and then to retake the position of Landshut. 


2 Pelet, tome 2, p. 396. 
| Supra, pp. 516, 517, 521. 
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could strike the most fatal blows, separate the French divisions, 
destroy one corps and following up his advantages drive the 
French back to the Rhine.* Truly one is tempted to agree 
with Jomini that “in his whole twenty campaigns he had not 
been able to learn the first idea of strategy.” 


* Pelet, tome I, p. 245. 
t Jomini, Life of Napoleon, vol. III., p. 31. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ARE DISAPPEARING GUNS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
EFFICIENT DEFENSE OF OUR SEAPORTS. * 


Bp CapraIn JOHN W. RUCKMAN, U. S. A., ARTILLERY CORPs. 
PROTECTION ; ITS DESIRABILITY AND NECESSITY. 


| HE subject has so far been treated under the 
headings of Cost, Ballistic and Tactical Effi- 
ciency. ‘These naturally lead to the considera- 
tion of the protective elements secured by the 
disappearing system. 

From what has preceded it will appear that 
this system embodies many disadvantages in comparison with 
the simpler meunts, but that these were accepted and tolerated 
in order to give the gun and gunner protection. The necessity 
for such sacrifices must be sufficiently strong to compensate for 
the inherent disadvantages in the disappearing carriage and jus- 
tify its adoption. 

Referring to the quotations of the annual reports of the 
Chief of Engineers, it will be seen that their arguments date 
back more than thirty years, covering in some cases conditions 
still more remote. To a great extent they apply to the era of 
muzzle-loading guns, and in all cases antedate the present one 
of high-power and rapid-fire. History at that time had fur- 
nished no great conflict between breech-loading guns on ship 
and shore, excepting Alexandria, which, perhaps, was too recent 
to have taught its important lessons. Since the period covered 
by the quotations, particularly since 1890, several good ex- 
amples of bombardments have arisen whose teachings have an 
important bearing on the present question. 

The adoption of the disappearing carriage was not based 
upon results of attacks on coast fortifications by ships, but 
rather upon academic considerations relating to the previous 
twenty years. Certain trials of an experimental character also 
seem to have had an important influence upon the result. In 


* Concluded from May JOURNAL. 
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the present case, however, with a vast amount of war experience 
available, it is thought best to ignore such tests, and to review 
the history of naval attacks and to draw conclusions therefrom. 
A careful study of the subject for the last fifty years should re- 
veal the character and amount of protection essential for sea- 
coast guns. 

The results at Sebastopol, where the fleets, in combination 
with the land forces, operated for a whole year without success, 
are well known. 

The Civil War furnishes abundant examples of similar at- 
tacks, the most important of which have been thoroughly an- 
alyzed by General Abbot.* We present a brief summary of 
some of those treated by him, relevant to this discussion. 

1. The Attack on Drewry’s Sluff—In this attack two 
monitors and three wooden vessels were unsuccessful against 
the position armed with three smooth-bore Rodman guns. 

2. The Attack on Fort Sumter, April 7, 1863.—The total 
number of guns in the shore defenses participating in the con- 
flict was seventy-six, and they fired 2227 rounds. The New 
Tronsides, the Keokuk and seven monitors attacked, engaging 
the forts with twenty-three heavy guns, firing in all 139 shots. 
The average range was 1200 yards, and the combat lasted two 
hours and a half. Exclusive of the Mew J/ronsides, which re- 
ceived several hits, the fleet was struck 346 times, and five of 
the monitors were disabled, although they had not been exposed 
to the severest fire of the enemy more than forty minutes. Ad- 
miral Dahlgren, reporting on the fight, stated as his opinion 
that the other two monitors would have been disabled in an- 
' other thirty minutes. The fleet fired 124 shots at Sumter, 
thirty-four taking effect upon its walls. The injuries to the 
fort were by no means disabling, and the total casualties on 
land were three men killed by the accidental explosion of an 
ammunition chest, and eleven men wounded, five of them by 
the same accident. 

3. The Attack on Fort Fisher, North Carolina.—Fort Fisher 
consisted of a land front and a water front, mounting 20 and 
22 guns respectively. The works consisted of substantial sand 
batteries, well provided with traverses and bomb proofs, but 

* **Sea-Coast Defense of the United States,’’ pp. 27-33. 
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the traverses were so conspicuous that they marked the posi- 
tions of the guns with great distinctness. The site was a low 
sandy point, and the offing afforded unlimited development for 
the fleet. 

The total number of guns brought to bear by the ships was 
275, mostly of large calibre, against forty-two in the works. 
On the water front, except one gun which burst in action, none 
were injured. Counting injuries of all kinds, eight guns and 
eight carriages, or sixteen in all, were disabled on the land 
front. To use the author’s own words, “they represent the 
whole damage effected by one of the most tremendous bombard- 
ments of modern times, directed against an open barbette bat- 
tery on a low site.” 


He closes with the following paragraph : 

* * * “’These three examples, concerning which all the 
essential facts are known, have been selected as typical contests 
between guns ashore and guns afloat, at the beginning of the 
era of armor and of heavy guns on shipboard. They certainly 
prove that our iron-clad fleet could not contend with any chance 


of success against an equal, or even a very inferior, land arma- 
ment.” * * * 

4. The Attack on Lissa in 1866.*—The island of Lissa was 
held by the Austrians. Port St. Giorgio and neighborhood 
were fortified by thirteen separate batteries, of old style, mount- 
ing in all 82 guns. These guns varied in size from six to sixty 
pounders, all but twelve being 30-pounders or smaller. The 
garrison consisted of about 1200 marine infantry, 575 coast ar- 
tillery, and a few engineers and seamen, a total of 1833 men. 
The Italian fleet which attacked the place consisted of eleven 
iron-clads, four screw frigates, three corvettes, three gunboats, 
two armed dispatch boats and auxiliaries. The fleet began the 
attack on July 18, 1866. This day’s bombardment lasted about 
eight hours. The result is summed up as follows :— 

“69. Inthe meantime Albini’s vessels, covered by the pro- 
jecting peninsula known as Scoglio Ost, took station off Nova- 
posta in such a manner as to expose themselves as little as pos- 

*Notes taken from ‘‘ The Naval Campaign of Lissa, its History, Strategy 


and Tactics,’ by W. Laird Clowes, Proceedings U. S. Naval Institute, June, 
1901. Whole No. 98, pp. 328-346. 
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sible to the guns on the weak left face of St.Georg. At5 P.M. 
the fort, which during a six-hours’ action had lost one-fifth of 
its garrison, had had half of its guns dismounted, and had been 
in places razed to the ground, and which at the last had to con- 
tend with no fewer than 433 gums, ceased firing. Battery 
Mamula, which lay beneath the fort, and which had been ex- 
posed to the same destructive hail, lost its Commandant, Gom- 
ola, and a third of its garrison, and was silenced soon after Fort 
Georg had become quiet.” 

At 8 o’clock the last division of the fleet drew off and the 
day’s conflict closed. During the night the Austrians repaired 
their works and the bombardment continued throughout the 
next day. 

“At nightfall all fighting ceased at Lissa. Everywhere 
save about Fort Georg where the staff had been shot away and 
could not be replaced, the Austrian flag still waved.” Three ot 
the batteries had been effectually silenced. The open batteries 
had suffered most of all, and the carriages of all their guns were 
useless. The right face of Battery Schmid was a mere heap of 
earth and stones, but the left face of the work was comparatively 
uninjured, though the guns were upset and the carriages 
smashed. 

The number of projectiles thrown by the forts was 2733. 
Out of sixty-two guns in these forts, thirty-nine,or about 63 per 
cent. were dismounted. The loss to the defense was 24 killed 
and 70 wounded. The losses of the fleet were 16 killed and 114 
wounded. At the close of the bombardment scarcely any of 
the ships had coal for more than one day. 

The combat was to have been renewed on the 2oth, but the 
approach of the Austrian fleet brought on the naval battle of 
Lissa, leaving the gallant defenders of St. Giorgio still masters 
of the situation. 

The attention of the reader is invited to the remarkable re- 
sults of this historic defense. More than 500 guns, heavier than 
the heaviest on shore, were brought to bear for two days upon 
the works around the Port of St. Giorgio, in reply to which the 
latter had but 62 guns of small calibre, whose projectiles had no 
appreciable effect upon the iron-clad ships. The garrison re- 
paired their works during the night, and renewed the battle 
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with that undaunted courage and determination that marks the 
true soldier. Several of the batteries continued the fight after 
all but one of their guns had been dismounted, and on the sec- 
ond day the remaining guns continued their fire until late in 
the evening, when they drove the enemy away. The garrison 
had suffered terribly, having worked continuously for 36 hours, 
20 of which had been under a terrific fire. The projected land- 
ing parties had failed on both days, and the obstinate resistance 
of St. Giorgio had enabled the Austrian fleet to make its final 
preparations and gave it time to manceuvre so as to take the 
enemy ata disadvantage. The naval battle of Lissa broke the 
power of the Italian fleet and practically destroyed its influence 
as a combatant force. 

These illustrations close the era of muzzle-loading guns and 
modern ships of war. 

5. Zhe Attack on Alexandria in 1882.*—Previous to the 
Spanish-American War the British attack on Alexandria was the 
only important case of bombardment of fortifications under 
modern naval conditions. Although the altitudes of the forts 
differed somewhat, the sites were low, and the batteries con- 
sisted of guns mounted in barbette or casemate, and a few old 
masonry walls of no special value against modern attack. 

Commander Goodrich, who was an eye-witness of the bom- 
bardment, divides the attack into five distinct phases which it 
could be made to assume. The ratio of guns in the entire de- 
fense, to those brought against it, was 25 to 127 or 134. The 
reader is familiar with his valuable analysis of the subject and 
his conclusions, and but a brief review of the more salient points 
will be given. 

In summing up the damage done, he found that but five 
guns had been dismounted in this great bombardment, lasting a 
whole day, in which fifteen ships of the most powerful navy in 
the world fired 3198 shells of 7” calibre and upwards, including 
the heaviest calibres ever used on ships. In addition, the firing 
of machine and gatling guns was almost unlimited. The ships 
were in many cases badly injured and in some the ammunition 


was low. 


* War Series III. Information from Abroad. Report of the British Naval 
and Military Operations in Egypt. Lieutenant Commander Caspar F. Good- 
rich, U.S. Navy. 1882. 
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On account of the extensive nature of this attack valuable 
conclusions may be drawn therefrom touching the accuracy and 
effect of ship fire against land works, especially when all circum- 
stances are favorable to the attack. On the other hand, on ac- 
count of the obsolete nature of the guns,—with few exceptions, 
—the antiquated forts, lack of discipline, instruction, organiza- 
tion and administration of the defense, little can be positively 
stated in regard to defensive lessons taught, but much is left to 
the imagination. The challenge by the English to renew the 
contest next day would undoubtedly have been accepted by an 
artillery personnel of higher technical efficiency. 

A continuation of the cannonade on the second day would 
have left the ships in no condition to cope, even with an in- 
ferior fleet, which, as at Lissa, would probably have been neces- 
sary in a war with another great power. It is fortunate, even 
as it was, that no opposing fleet apppeared at the end of the 
first day, or the history of Lissa might have been repeated. It 
is not usually good reasoning to draw conclusions from events 
that might have happened, but it would seem that under more 
nearly equal conditions the results would have been different. 
Commander Goodrich says, “‘ To the unprejudiced observer the 
most striking characteristics of the bombardment are, without 
doubt, the excessive apparent, and the slight real, damage done 
to the fortifications.” 

The principal lessons taught by the attack on this city are 
as follows: The necessity for keeping all buildings below the 
parapet, which should appear as an unbroken line, and making 
the guns as incouspicuous as possible; the unsuitability of 
modern high-power guns for bombarding earthworks, and the 
need of mortars or shell guns for curved or vertical fire; the 
necessity for short ranges on the part of the ships, and the in- 
advisability of aiming at anything but guns which are served 
and visible buildings which may be magazines or storehouses ; 
the great destruction to personnel due to flying splinters of ma- 
sonry and explosion of magazines; the inefficacy of shrapnel, 
canister and machine and gatling gun fire except at short ranges ; 
the dismounting of but five guns while six were disabled by 
débris blocking the carriages; the ease with which repairs 
could have been made and guns temporarily disabled restored 
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to service ; the increased inaccuracy of ship fire.due to increased 
swell of the sea; and finally the more general and sweeping 
conclusions : that the bombardment as directed against the forts 
in their defensive capacity was a failure, and “ that vessels are 
not yet and never will be able to fight on even terms with 
forts.” 

These conclusions were drawn from data derived twenty 
years ago, but in the meantime the trend of development in 
ships, guns and fortifications has strengthened their force in a 
marked degree. 


* * 


6. The Attacks on Port Arthur and Wet-Hai-Wet. 
“ While the fleet codperated in the heartiest way here as at Port 
Arthur, performing its part in the most skillful and efficient 
manner, its task was of secondary nature,—mainly to draw the 
fire while out of range and watch the entrance to the port. 
Both Port Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei were essentially land vic- 
tories, and this fact alone shows the victors to have been cog- 
nizant of the modern conviction, arrived at after a study of the 
operations before Charleston, Vicksburg, Fort Fisher and Alex- 
andria—that the fire from a ship is altogether unable to breach 
or seriously damage a properly constructed parapet— while such 
unarmored vessels as composed for the most part their fleet 
would have been riddled, if not destroyed, in such an unequal 
contest. We see them wisely, therefore, refraining from futile 
attacks on land, except in support of the principal attack on 
land, which would result in a useless expenditure of ammuni- 


tion.” * 
* * * 


7. The Attack on San Juan, Port Rico, 1898.t—The United 
States fleet under Admiral Sampson, consisting of nine large 
ships and two small ones, attacked the fortifications of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on May 12, 1898. ‘The bombardment lasted about 
three hours andahalf. The fleet fired 1255 projectiles at ranges 
varying from 800 to 1500 yards. The forts replied with their 
obsolete guns, firing about 400 projectiles. At the shorter ranges 

*** The War in the Far East.’’ Captain Richard Wallach, U. S. Marines. 
Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute, 1895. Volume XXI, p. 724. 


t Notes on the Spanish American War. Office of Naval Intelligence. 1900. 
t War Notes No. III. Office of Naval Intelligence, 1900, pp. 13-14. 
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the ships were so close that the guns of the batteries could not 
be brought to bear on them. 

Practically no effect was produced upon the walls of Morro 
Castle. One shell struck a corner of a wall and killed two men 
serving a gun and wounded several with fragments of shell and 
masonry. One gun was disabled and one man killed on Cristo- 
bal Castle. The walls were but slightly damaged, showing but 
a few scars. The howitzer and gun batteries at the harbor en- 
trance received no serious injury, and the whole defense re- 
mained essentially the same as before the attack. 

8. The Attack on Santiago de Cuba by the U. S. Fleet, June 
and July, 1898.—The American attack on Santiago in 1898 is 
by far the most important one since that of Alexandria, if not 
the most important in history. ‘To the present discussion it is 
more so than the latter on account of its great length, the high 
character of the personnel on both sides, and the modern arma- 
ment and equipment of the ships. The guns in the shore de- 
fenses were obsolete, and the place, like Alexandria, was attacked 
under circumstances most favorable to the ships. 


The only batteries taking an active part in the defense were 
the improvised Eastern Battery, near Morro, and the Sacopa 
Battery on the opposite side of the harbor entrance. Punta 


PLAN OF EASTERN BATTERY. 


Gun emplacements on left. Howitzers on right. Magazines and batteries 
also shown. 


SECTION OF EASTERN BATTERY. 


a, Boxes of concrete. b, Barrels in front of same. Rough concrete in front 
of barrels. 
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Gorda Battery was so far within the bay that it-fired but four or 
five shots during the blockade. 

The Eastern Battery consisted of an excavation in front of 
which was a parapet formed of boxes of concrete, upon which 
stood barrels of the same material. Sand bags were piled in 
front of the barrels. A plan of the battery with an elevation 
of the parapet, taken from the report of Commander Jacobsen, 
German Imperial Navy, shows the details of the work.* The 
battery contained two 21 cm. muzzle-loading howitzers and five 
16 cm. muzzle-loading rifles, of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
adapted to use studded projectiles. One of these guns was dis- 
mounted by a projectile which ploughed completely through 
the parapet, carrying with it a mass of material which over- 
turned the gun and carriage. This was the only damage done 
to the battery. As the parapet afforded no protection from the 
shot which struck it, the battery’s immunity from danger was 
evidently due to the fact that it was not hit rather than to cover 
provided by the poorly constructed parapet. A naval officer of 
high rank and long experience, who was present in command 
of one of the battle-ships during the blockade, explains the in- 
efficiency of their fire as follows: “The target was very small 
and difficult to hit. The elevation of the batteries was such 
that we could only see their thin line of parapet and the guns 
sticking above them. Hundreds of shots went only a few feet 
above them, but struck nothing until they landed in the bay 
miles away.” 

To elucidate the subject of ship fire, particularly with re- 
spect to the Eastern Battery, the accompanying drawing was 
prepared. It represents the trajectory of the 8’’ navy rifle, con- 
structed for a range of 2000 yards and the projectile and muz- 
zle velocity used at Santiago. The height of the crest of the 
battery is taken at 65 meters, being an average given by various 
writers. The range is that used by the fleet on June 6th, and 
the gun was selected as a kind of mean of the various guns 
used. Deductions drawn therefrom will apply to all calibres. 

The important fact shown by the curve is that the target 
fell about 400 yards short of the summit of the complete trajec- 
tory, or where the curve is flattest, and where for a given height 

* Office of Naval Intelligence. War Notes III, 1899, pp. 20-23. 
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of target, say six feet, the danger space is greatest. Owing to 
the principle of the rigidity of the trajectory, the principles of 
ballistics and gunnery remain the same whether the target be 
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EASTERN OR MORRO BATTERY. 

Curve for 8 in. Navy gun with muzzle velocity of 2300 ft. and range of 2000 
yds., used at Santiago, June 6, 1898. Curve shows greater flatness and danger 
space near the summit, where the target was located. 
on the same level or 65 meters above or below the gun. There- 
fore the practice at Santiago was, so far as hits were concerned, 
independent of the height of target above the gun, but the 
former being near the summit or flat part of the curve the 
chances of obtaining hits are considerably increased. In such 
cases, where the object aimed at falls near the maximum ordi- 
nate, this circumstance largely compensates for errors in range 
and the maximum number of hits should be obtained. This 
conclusion may be different from that generally accepted, but it 
is simply a result of mathematical demonstration. The dam- 
age done and the searching effect obtained, is, however, a differ- 
ent matter. To reach the battery under the conditions stated, 
it was necessary to elevate the gun 2° 2’ 10’’ more than for the 
gun and target on the same level. A shell grazing the crest of 
the parapet with target at gun level, would, for the target 65 
meters higher, on grazing the crest, be inclined upward and at 
a distance of twenty feet back from the crest, strike 8.5 inches 
higher than in the former case. For other distances in rear the 
height would be proportional to the distance from the crest. 
This small gain for target at the level of the gun is negligible 
and more than compensated for by the increased danger space 
when the target falls near the maximum ordinate. 

Sacopa Battery consisted of three 21cm. muzzle-loading 
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mortars and two 16cm. Hontoria breech-loading guns, which 
had been removed from the Reina Mercedes. They were the 
only breech-loading guns that took an important part in the 
defense. They used a shell weighing 93 pounds and gave a 
muzzle velocity of 1630 feet. To compare this gun with the 
probable gun of the future, and show the loss in hits due to the 
high position of the battery the accompanying curves and table 
were prepared. The curves relate to the Hontoria gun and the 
proposed four and one-half inch Brown segmental tube-wire 
gun. These diagrams speak for themselves, and the table de- 
rived therefrom serves to emphasize the fact previously estab- 
lished and to bring into strong relief the error of placing mod- 
ern guns upon high sites. The table shows that even the low 
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SACOPA BATTERY. 


Curves for 16 cm. Hontoria and Brown segemental tube-wire gun (four and 
one-half inches). Full lines illustrate loss of danger space in case of the Hon- 
toria gun on account of its great height above the sea-level. Broken lines indi- 
cate same for the Brown gun under same circumstances. 


power Hontoria gun lost about fifty per cent. of its danger space 
and hits by being so high above the water. In the extreme case 
of the Brown gun, ten feet above water and a 20-foot target, the 
whole 2000 yards is danger space, but it reduces to 141 yards 
when the gun is raised to a site 65 meters high. This great 
loss compared to the other gun illustrates the increasing im- 
portance of the subject with increasing flatness of trajectory. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the events around Santiago 
in order to sum up the important points brought out by this 
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famous siege. The reader’s memory will recall sufficient for a 
clear understanding of the question. The gunnery of the ships 
was undoubtedly as good as the average, or even better, as 
shown by the results of the naval battles of Manila and Santi- 
ago. It has been popular amongst foreign critics to comment 
adversely upon the results of this bombardment, but what have 
their navies accomplished in this line ? 

The number of projectiles fired on the morning of June 6 
has been estimated at 8000, and great numbers were fired on 
various occasions, the total of which could not now be easily 
determined. During the entire blockade but one old gun 
in the Eastern Battery was dismounted, and one gun in the 
Sacopa Battery disabled by a shell striking its shield. These 
meagre results had no influence whatever on the final capitula- 
tion. The batteries were frequently silenced or remained silent, 
owing to the obsolete character of the guns and the hopeless- 
ness of the situation. The injury inflicted upon the fleet was 
about equal to that suffered by the defense, and nowhere is 
found the slightest suggestion that greater protection than that 
obtained from those obscure improvised works was necessary or 
even desirable. 

9. The Allied Attack on the Taku Forts in 1900.— The 
Chinese forts, three in number, were all well-built mud forts 
with high walls and a large number of modern breech-loading 
rifles and rapid-firing guns mounted in barbette behind shields, 
the largest being 8’ calibre * * * * * * 

‘‘ The damage done to the forts was slight except for the de- 
struction of the magazine on the north fort, and but for the 
assault of the landing party they could not have been taken. 
On the advance of the troops to the assault, the ships were from 
400 to 1000 yards distant from the forts, and at these ranges 
were able to drive the Chinese from the walls and even from 
the guns with shields, by means of their rapid fire and machine 
guns.””* 

The Russian gunboat Gz/zak was sunk, the //t/s was badly 
damaged and the Whitney received a shell in a cold boiler. 

The attack on the Taku forts closes the series of illustrations 


* Lieutenant C. W. Davidson, U. S. Navy. Proceedings of the U. S. Naval 
Institute, 1900. Whole No. 96, pp. 639-40. 
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introduced to show the relative ‘values of fire from ship and 
shore and to determine as far as possible data which would 
tend to show that guns mounted on disappearing carriages are 
necessary or that more cover is desirable than provided by the 
simple barbette mount. Nowhere do we find the slightest in- 
dication that a disappearing gun is essential to coast defense. 
It appears in these examples, from the earliest one down to 
Santiago, that as the power of the gun is increased, the in- 
equality between guns on ship and shore has increased in the 
same ratio. The old guns with their short ranges and curved 
trajectories were better adapted to the attack of places than the 
present high-power guns, and those now in use are better for 
the same purpose than will those be which are promised for the 
near future. Bearing this in mind, compare the results at Fort 
Fisher, Lissa, Alexandria and Santiago. 

In the history of the world’s recent bombardments we find no 
suggestion as to the necessity for more protection, and when it ts 
not necessary tt ts not desirable. We must turn, therefore, to 
other sources to find the motives which led to the development 
and introduction of the disappearing gun. Having failed to 
find its use imposed by the teachings of war, we pass to those of 
text-books, and there we find it advocated as the only solution 
of the coast-artillery problem, and the explanation of its intro- 
duction into our service. In addition to the purely theoretical 
reasoning of text-book writers and constructive departments, we 
find reference amongst English authorities to experiments made 
at Inchkeith and Portland in 1885. They were based upon 
peace conditions at the short average ranges of 1000 and 800 
yards respectively. A ship steamed along to within these ranges 
and under conditions having no relation to war. Ships will not, 
in future, come up to within 1000 yards of well-served batteries 
in time of war, and the results obtained under conditions im- 
possible of realization have but little value. General Abbot 
writing on the subject says: “ The action at Alexandria, rightly 
or wrongly, has certainly tended to reduce the estimate lately 
entertained by engineers as to the accuracy of fire to be expected 
from shrapnel and machine-gun fire,—the peace practice of 
Inchkeith notwithstanding.” * It is left to the reader’s judg- 

** Defense of the Sea-Coast of the United States,” p. 35. 
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ment to decide from data now obtainable whether this lower 
estimate was rightly or wrongly conceived. It seems clear and 
logical to the writer that the experience of Alexandria and 
Santiago, when placed in the balance, should outweigh the 
paper experiments of Inchkeith and Portland Head. At Port- 
land, in addition to the experiments with shrapnel and machine 
guns, 15 rounds of 10’ common shell and 13 rounds of 10” 
shrapnel were fired at the same dummy, at ranges varying from 
2000 to 2845 yards, without any result whatever. 

A careful inquiry amongst foreign gun-makers drew forth 
the information that all of prominence construct both classes of 
carriage, depending on the desires of their customers, but the 
general impression is that the disappearing carriage is too ex- 
pensive, and it is reasonably certain that but comparatively few 
are now mounted in modern fortifications. 

The Chief of Engineers, advocating the disappearing car- 
riage, quotes the opinion of various authors whose reasonings 
are based largely upon the conditions pertaining to the era of 
muzzle-loading guns. To a certain extent, however, their con- 
clusions appear to have been based upon the above-mentioned 
experiments, some advocating the disappearing carriage with 
turtle back, some for low sites only, but none urge its adoption 
asa principle. The results at Alexandria preceded those at Inch- 
keith and Portland Head by three years, and yet little weight 
was given to this experience in practical war. Major G. S. 
Clarke, Royal Engineers, in 1890 wrote : 

“ Of all the methods of mounting yet proposed, the disap- 
pearing principle offers the greatest advantage, and, provided 
that the mechanical difficulties can be overcome, this method 
will receive a wide adoption. The gun, laid under cover by a 
position-finder, will be vulnerable only for a few seconds before 
each round. Its exact position can only be identified during 
the brief period of visibility. There appears to be no satisfac- 
tory mode of attacking it.” * 

Later, in 1899, he wrote an article which was published in 
Brassey’s Annual for the same year, the following extract from 
which was incorporated in an article by Captain Goodrich, and 
read before the Naval War College in 1900: 

* Report of the Chief of Ordnance, 1900, p. 323. 
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“Apropos of Coast-defense, Captain Mahan had laid great 
stress on the paralyzing effect of inadequate coast-defense, but 
the lesson of the war is of the opposite character. Judged by 
any modern standard, the coast defenses of Cuba were misera- 
ble; but a moderately effective fleet based upon Cuban ports 
would have found them ample, and they may be actually said 
to have served their purpose. The term ‘coast defense’ in re- 
lation to naval powers is commonly abused and misunderstood. 
Forts containing essential naval resources, or serving as the 
basis of a commercial marine, require small permanent defenses 
sufficient to prevent a naval raid. How small these defenses 
may be Santiago shows. Half a dozen six-inch Q. F. guns, 
well mounted and well handled, would have fulfilled every re- 
quirement.” * 

In 1900 the same author wrote: * * * “In regard to 
coast defense, the rich experience of the past has been strikingly 
reaffirmed. San Juan and Santiago, like Alexandria in 1882, 
and a hundred other cases, show that ships cannot seriously in- 


jure guns on shore.” + 
* 


““ Where there has been anything like an equality, however 
established, especially in personnel, fortifications have had a re- 
markable history of success ; and there are authentic accounts 
other than those given, in not very distant times, which are al- 
most incredible, tending to exhibit the remarkable superiority 
of guns on shore.” 

The same writer quotes an English authority as follows :— 

* * * “A couple of well-placed earthen barbette bat- 
teries containing a dozen rapid-fire guns might do more for the 
defense of any given position than the most approved casemated 
battery or turret mounting 80 or 100-ton guns.” § 

Similar quotations could be given almost without limit, 
showing the change that has come over the methods of coast 

*Some points in Coast Defense brought out by the War with Spain. Pro- 
ceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute, 1901, Whole No, 98, p. 235. 

t‘‘The War and its Lessons.’’ Sir G. S. Clarke, K. C. M. G,, Proceedings 
U. S. Naval Institute. Whole No. 93, p. 141. 

t‘*The Coast in Warfare.'’ Commander James H. Sears, U. S. Navy. 
Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute, 1901. Whole No. 99, p. 518. 

2‘*The Coast in Warfare.’ Commander James H. Sears, U. S. Navy 
Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute, rg0r. Whole No. 99, p. 527. 
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defense within the last few years. According to the views of 
these high authorities, rapid-firing guns should and will sup- 
plant all other classes, and thus change the whole character of 
the defense as we now understand it. Our projects in fortifica- 
tion promise no change. 

In the foregoing examples summarized to elucidate the sub- 
ject, it appears that in all cases where the naval attack was fol- 
lowed by an energetic assault by a landing party, the expeditions 
were successful, otherwise they were failures. From this fact 
and the cumulative evidence showing the security afforded a 
barbette battery by rendering it inconspicuous, it is not clear 
how, at this date, the necessity for the disappearing gun can 
find advocates. It is admitted that much of the evidence is 
recent, and that changes in conditions rendering the disappear- 
ing carriage wholly undesirable, have arisen recently, but the 
question now in issue is the present and future demand for this 
class of guns in our defensive system. It is believed that the 
teachings of history show, as clearly as history can enforce a 
principle, that disappearing guns have never been an essential 
element in coast defense, and that with the improvement in 
power and rapidity of fire, the demand for such guns is more 
remote than ever. During the last thirty years the require- 
ments of efficient defense have materially changed, although 
until recently no substantial objection was made to the disap- 
pearing gun and the obsolete idea embraced therein. The re- 
quirements of protection for muzzle-loading guns do not apply 
to the modern rapid-firing guns, and all the conditions upon 
which the disappearing gun was based long ago disappeared 
from the scene. Continuous study of the new ballistic and tac- 
tical problems arising from time to time would have revealed 
the changes necessary in our coast defense, and have enabled 
the introduction of necessary improvements therein. Assuming 
that at the date of the Endicott Board, disappearing guns 
should have been adopted, the changes since that time have 
been unprecedented, and we now find ourselves installing a 
scheme without modification which was projected more than 
seventeen years ago. The scheme was intended for immediate 
execution, and not intended to prevent alterations in keeping 
with the times. 
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The constructor frequently builds for protection pure and 
simple, giving his best energies thereto, while ballistic and tac- 
tical problems are either partially solved from theoretical con- 
siderations, or left to take care of themselves. Thus in the mad 
race for protection, all its advocates have assumed it to be the 
one essential, and in their arguments in its favor is found no 
mention of offensive action, danger space, rapidity of fire and 
similar considerations whose importance outweighs a hundred 
times the one to which so much literature, time and money has 
been given. 

While, by general concession, the disappearing carriage has 
much greater cover and security than the simpler mounts, this 
proposition must be taken with some allowance. One of the 
most important elements affecting it is the probable adoption of 
vertical fire on ships. To the demand made for this kind of 
fire by Commander Goodrich may be added other opinions to 
the same effect indicating with reasonable certainty that it will 
figure in future naval actions. The following quotations show 
the drift of opinion relative to its adoption :— 

““(7) Chief Constructor Hichborn is of the opinion that 
for bombarding purposes auxiliary vessels fitted for war should 
be equipped with mortars, and that armor-clads should be re- 
served exclusively for use in the destruction of the hostile 
fleet.”’* 

“rt, A bombardment, even of comparatively weak forts, by 
exclusively direct fire, especially from the front, unsupported 
by land forces, is absolute folly. To destroy the permanent 
fortifications from ships and silence their batteries, mortars are 
absolutely necessary in the ships. This is especially the case 
when attacking batteries on high ground, when direct fire is 
wholly without effect.” + 

Prominent gun-makers have taken up the subject and are 
now developing the mortar for use on ships. ‘This is particu- 
larly so with respect to the firm of Schneider-Canet, which has 
designed 15 cm., 22 cm. and 24 cm. mortars with special refer- 


* Office of Naval Intelligence, War Notes VI, 1899, p. 109. 


t‘* The Capture of the Taku Forts.’’ JouRNAL MILITARY SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION, September, 1901, p. 281. (Lieutenant Myakishev, Russian Imperial 
Navy.) 
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ence to use on war-ships. The French government has ex- 
perimented with view to the adoption of these mortars. 

All war practice and the weight of authoritative opinion in- 
dicate that the land defense now has a decided advantage over 
the ship, but the latter will not long remain quiet under such 
circumstances. The next step will be to equip men-of-war 
or special ships with mortars for use against fortifications. 

The introduction of vertical fire into the problem materially 
affects the status of the alleged protection. The emplacements 
for the disappearing gun are larger than for the other mounts, 
thus increasing the danger from vertical fire and fragments from 
torpedo shells and similar projectiles. In this connection atten- 
tion is invited to the destruction caused at Alexandria, San 
Juan, and Santiago by flying pieces of masonry. On account of 
the greater height of the parapet, heavy shells grazing the crest 
will throw down large pieces of concrete, endangering the safety 
and use of the gun, and smaller pieces will be certain to carry 
death and destruction through the emplacement. The service 
carriage is patticularly liable to injury along the brass liners of 
the guides and cross-head clips, and a small bullet or piece of 
masonry would easily put the carriage out of action. Note the 
fact that more guns were put out of action at Alexandria by 
having their carriages blocked with débrzs than by direct hits. 

It may be objected that these statements are theoretical, and 
as no test has been made to determine their accuracy, the val- 
idity of the objection is admitted, since with the analogy to 
other cases in history they are not proved. They stand, in this 
respect, on the same basis as all past or present arguments fa- 
voring the disappearing system. It will require a test of war to 
settle this question. 

To sum up the objections to the disappearing gun, it isslow 
at drill and in action, it is complicated, delicate and deficient in 
various ways, and owing to excessive height it sacrifices a large 
amount of danger space and hits at the important battle ranges. 
The alleged protection has not been tested in war and is purely 
theoretical, aud the necessity for the protection sought is not 
confirmed by experience. The parapet costs more than for the 
simpler mount, and stands out in relief, affording the enemy a 
clear object for his range-finder, and a well-defined target for his 
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gunners, a large one for his shells, and comparative ease in the 
observation of his fire. It would seem that a different system of 
mount and design of magazine, for the amount expended, would 
better serve the welfare of the nation. 

The writer is aware that the part of critic is neither an 
enviable nor generally valuable one, and he has no desire to 
play such vé/e; but in justice to the subject and all concerned, 
a few remarks savoring of criticism must be made. 

General discussion of the Coast Artillery problem for many 
years past has made the reader familiar with the conditions of 
its reconstruction. The Corps of Engineers during the period 
from 1865 to 1890 had but little military work to do, and were 
not in position to carry on experiments with heavy artillery to 
secure that experience and information necessary to a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. Likewise the Ordnance Depart- 
ment did not secure the practical training with heavy guns 
which alone could furnish them with the facts enabling them 
to construct guns and carriages fulfilling the essential ballistic 
and tactical requirements. Both departments to a great extent 
pursued methods and executed designs established by precedent, 
and the resulting work lacked and still lacks the marks of pro- 
gress shown by the Japanese, who kept their armament and equip- 
ment up to date and even ahead of their time. During the same 
period the Artillery branch of service was without a head, lacked 
organization, and the centralized effort by which alone great 
results are accomplished. For these and other well-known rea- 
sons all professional interest in the artillery arm was dead. 
Thus while the other two departments were working out their 
respective problems according to schemes and designs of the 
past, the Coast Artillery was enjoying a long sleep,—far longer 
and sweeter than that of Rip Van Winkle,—from which it could 
not be aroused. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Engineer and Ordnance De- 
partments received no assistance from the Artillery, and this 
branch has never done its duty in laying down the general re- 
quirements demanded of guns and carriages, the tactical arrange- 
ment of guns in batteries, and all other considerations of ballis- 
tic and tactical efficiency of the defensive system. 

These words are written for the sole purpose of placing in 
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the foreground the lack of codperation in the three departments, 
and the bad results flowing from want of system. None of the 
more important problems similar to the one now under discus- 
sion has ever been thoroughly and continuously studied, and the 
results of such study applied in the construction of our arma- 
ment and fortifications. The lectures by General Abbot, deliv- 
ered before the Naval War College, are a good example of what 
should have been done from year to year. A continuous study 
of the subject after his method, in connection with a thorough 
and efficient Bureau of Information, would remove the difficulty 
and prevent further deficiencies in this direction. 

Owing to the want of system, each one now seems to apply 
his own ideas instead of being governed by general principles 
based upon thorough study of the various questions. As a re- 
sult, we have seen a mortar battery designed to fulfill tactical 
and ballistic requirements, and as a rule applicable, with slight 
modification, to all sites, changed to other plans, for whose adop- 
tion no good reason could be given, and which are lacking in 
many essentials to good tactical service. In one place a battery 
is constructed with four pits in line covering a water front of 
168 yards, for the purpose of giving a lateral dispersion as great 
as the natural longitudinal dispersion, notwithstanding that bal- 
listic teachings are to the effect that the opposite result should 
obtain. At another place a battery is similarly planned with 
about one-fourth the above mentioned front, and at another 
place the battery was commenced and its plan was changed by 
telegraph. We find seven guns mounted closely in line, with 
one eight-inch gun on each flank of the group containing ten 
and twelve-inch guns, thus preventing the application of the 
principles of fire-discipline and fire-control. These with defect- 
ive ammunition service and cognate subjects lead to the conclu- 
sion that they have not been thoroughly studied and understood. 

This slight digression is merely intended to show that our 
coast defense problems are not and never have been thoroughly 
treated, and that due to this deficiency the great change in con- 
ditions of artillery defense during the last decade have been 
entirely overlooked, and the disappearing gun introduced into 
our project of defense under old conditions is now being con- 
tinued under conditions to which it is no longer suited. 
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Touching the disappearing gun, it has been shown that the 
teachings of past attacks do not demand it, and nowhere do we 
find its necessity established by war, which is the final arbiter 
of all questions military. It is manifestly impossible for the 
disappearing gun to secure a series of rapid hits in a fair contest 
with ships, and to prevent ships at high speed from passing a 
fort it possesses little or no value. 

From the figures securable as to cost, the relative numbers 
of disappearing and barbette guns of the four largest calibres 
procurable with the same expenditure was stated. It is prob- 
able that with a simpler and more suitable plan of magazine 
service, the cost would be materially reduced for the simpler 
mounts and at least two guns on simple barbette could be in- 
stalled for one of the other class. Leaving this aside, there is 
no doubt that for each disappearing gun of those calibres 
mounted, one on simple barbette and an additional six-inch 
rapid-firing gun could be provided and mounted behind an in- 
conspicuous parapet or glacis. In such case the same number 
of heavy guns of greater rapidity and offensive value would 
result, and an equal number of high power rapid-firing guns 
whose inconspicuous position would give them their maximum 
efficiency. Under these circumstances it is scarcely conceivable 
that an artillery officer understanding the question would prefer 
the smaller number of disappearing guns to the greater number 
on the simpler mounts, in a contest where there might be some 
doubt as to the final outcome. We cannot expect to defend our 
coasts and not have guns dismounted and men killed, and if we 
allow that half of our barbette guns be dismounted in a two 
days’ combat, as many will still remain for further use as the 
original number of disappearing guns, had this class been used. 
The more recent bombardments show that such loss is out of 
the question even where the ships have all the advantages, and 
if the emplacements and guns be made inconspicuous the chance 
of being hit is so small that the guns enjoy almost perfect se- 
curity. 

One of the most important considerations connected with 
the disappearing gun is the moral effect upon the cannoneers. 
Through its use they are taught that they must have and seek 
protection, the basis for which assumption is purely theoretical. 
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This doctrine is bad enough when practical experience has 
demonstrated that it is absolutely necessary. They are taught 
at all times that they cannot fight an enemy on equal terms, 
and to ignore their own fire and to dread that of their opponents. 
This develops the worst possible disposition in the soldier. The 
same idea is taught by the command, “‘ 7ake cover,” in the Drill 
Regulations. This command should be omitted ; for he who is 
taught to fear the fire from his opponent and forgets or fails to 
use the weapons placed in his own hands is beaten from the 
start. The history of attacks on forts by ships proves that in 
no case have the losses been so great that good soldiers cannot 
stand it or in any sense so great as has been suffered by American 
soldiers on a hundred fields. In fact, the American has estab- 
lished his ability to stand being killed in a high degree, particu- 
larly when well trained and disciplined and led by good officers. 
It has been proved so many times on so many fields that the best 
protection against an attacking party is a heavy and well-sus- 
tained fire from the defender that it has become axiomatic. It 
has been proved also that in all cases where practicable offen- 
sive action is the best action for success. There is no doubt 
that the American soldier, artillery soldier included, will, if 
taught a high degree of offensive action, be able to take care of . 
himself with guns mounted on simple barbette and pedestal car- 
riages, and stand a much higher percentage of loss than coast 
defense has yet been called upon to suffer. The machine and 
gatling gun which seem to have been so influential in causing 
the adoption uf the disappearing carriage have, in actual war, 
turned out to be of no value at long range, unimportant at mid- 
ranges and efficacious only at the shortest ranges, such as were 
used at Taku in the last stages of the bombardment and just be- 
fore the land assault was made. Ranges from 500 to 1000 yards, 
as there used, will be impossible in front of rapid-firing batteries, 
well served from the commencement of combat. The idea of 
protection has been made to supplant all else in our system, al- 
though it is well known that this element alone never won a 
contest. History does not record an instance where a great vic- 
tory has been won without great fighting and heavy losses, and 
if we hope to win victories we must remember this principle. 
A famous general once said that the dead and wounded showed 
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where the fighting was ; to which he might have added that vic- 
tory lies along a path of blood. One would as well speak of 
battles without powder and shot as to speak of them without 
losses. These losses will be reduced to the minimum by pre- 
senting to the enemy such an offensive front, through an accu- 
rate fire of high power rapid-firing guns, that he cannot subject 
his ships to it without danger of destruction. 

All present signs clearly indicate that the artillery defense 
of the future will consist principally, if not entirely, of medium 
calibre guns provided with mechanism for rapid loading, aim- 
ing, and firing. These conditions fulfilled, will, with the ex- 
tremely flat trajectories of the future, give a class that may be 
called rapid-hitting guns. "The rapid-hitting gun will, with a 
well-trained personnel, result in a defensive efficiency now al- 
most beyond the limits of comprehension. The effect of a suc- 
cession of rapid blows upon the opposing personnel is just 
beginning to be appreciated. It was reported that the men on 
the Spanish ships at Santiago jumped overboard to escape the 
murderous fire that was killing and demoralizing the crews and 
tearing their ships to pieces. The side that can produce such 
an effect most promptly and secure hit after hit before recovery 
therefrom be possible, will surely be the victor. 

lf to these rapid-hitting guns be added the advantage of mo- 
bility, which would seem practicable, the defense will receive 
still greater strength, while the enemy will be deprived of many 
chances of advantage now open to him. Experiments have al- 
ready been made looking to this end, and on account of the 
great gain in offensive power to the defense it is highly proba- 
ble that this will be the next step in the progressive develop- 
ment of practical artillery. To mount guns in pairs on cars 
which, moving along a low track,’ behind an inconspicuous 
parapet, could fire continuously or at fixed points, appears like 
a simple problem, and its solution would enable the concentra- 
tion of any number of guns upon a point in danger, and would 
in all respects be similar to the concentration of field artillery 
upon a point whose reduction becomes desirable. 

To these questions, and many others of similar nature, must 
attention be given if we would keep our defensive projects up 
to the high standard set for us by the pace of the twentieth 
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century, and maintain an efficient offensive and defensive char- 
acter as a nation. It will be remembered that progress goes 
forward whether we stand or move, whether we sleep or wake. 
Time dees not wait, but solves his problems without cessation, 
gradually working out changes which are easily followed from 
year to year, but whose aggregate after a lapse of time is astound- 
ing. With the changes of time we must temper our ideas and 
change with them, gradually adapting ourselves and our defen- 
sive conditions to the new but ever changing environment. 


- 


THE AMERICAN CAVALRY IN THE WAR OF SECESSION. 


( Translated from Revue de Cavalerie, by Capt. J. A. Shipton, U.S. A.) 
II. 


N the 4th of July, 1862, General John Morgan left Knoxville with 
goo cavalry and a battery of artillery to make one of the raids 
which were so frequent in this war. Before describing this 
movement we shall give some details of Morgan and the corps 

he commanded. 
MORGAN’S MEN. 

The troops of Morgan were entirely volunteers, almost all natives of 
Kentucky, as was their General. It must be said that they were the 
elite of the young men ; intelligent, active, burning for distinction, full 
of audacity and initiative, knowing how to extricate themselves from a 
tight place in difficult circumstances. They carried on these raids no 
change of clothes, no rations, and generally not even a cloak. On the 
horse was only the saddle, resting on the blanket, and the bridle. Each 
man carried nothing more than his 100 cartridges and his arms, these 
latter being the carbine with the bayonet, or one or more revolvers, some 
having as many as four. There were only two companies armed with 
the sabre. In the raid which we are about to describe the men were 
very badly armed, some of them not at all. In ordinary times they had 
tents, and supplies were carried on two wagons. On a raid there was no 
train at all; the men lived on the country. It was easy to find rations, 
the American peasants being in the habit of cooking their weekly supply of 
bread and meat for a week all at one time. They replenished their am- 
munition wherever they could; often, in fault of better, taking that of 
the enemy, including the arms when the calibre was different. 
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The regular gait for the main column was the walk. The column 
made ordinarily three miles per hour, or about 5 kilometres, and since it 
marched 20 and 21 hours out of 24, it covered from 96 to 100 kilometres 
per day. It sometimes happened that the men had only three hours 
sleep out of forty-eight. Why shouldn’t great things be accomplished 
and success be the reward of such rapidity of movement? By keeping 
the main column at a walk, foragers could be sent out on the flanks, 
among the farms, to gather up food and supplies forthe men. The 
horses often had nothing but the grass from the prairies. When neces- 
sary, animals were requisitioned, and they were always to be found in 
large numbers. A receipt was given, and the worn out horse was left 
with the owner, also, when he could be found. The best horses lasted 
only about 15 days on these raids ; sometimes it was necessary to change 
twice a day. ‘The best bred horses were always found to be superior. 
Generally the troops bivouaced wherever night found them, with bridle 
on arm, never going imto houses or barns. These raids were extremely 
fatiguing to men as well as to horses, of which an enormous number 
were used up. Morgan was always careful to scout the country thor- 
oughly, and marched in a very concentrated formation, generally on a 
single road. The advance guard after a few experiments was composed 
of 25 men, chosen for the purpose, forming a troop of scouts, selected 
beforehand and always the same; it was an honor to be part of this body 
and it was very much sought after. This troop always marched about 
400 metres in front of the main body, to which it was joined by connect- 
ing files placed at about 100 metres apart. At 250 metres in front of the 
advance guard marched the point, two scouts together; four other 
men united the point to the head of the advance guard. These six men 
were always the same. When the two men on the point came to across 
road, one or both, according to circumstances, marched at a gallop 200 
or 300 metres along the cross road, and remained there until he was re- 
lieved by a man from the main body. Every time that they thus de- 
tached themselves the officer commanding the point was notified, and 
he caused them to be replaced from the advance guard, as follows: 
the next two men took the advance and were in their turn replaced by 
the last two scouts (of the six), whose place was taken by two men from 
the main body of the advance guard. When the two leading men re- 
turned to their post, everybody resumed their original posts. Upon 
meeting the enemy, Morgan had the advance guard fall back or ordered 
it to advance ; he almost always marched with the advance guard or be- 
tween it and the main column. In action the advance, guard generally 
served as a reserve. The column was also followed by a small rear 
guard. Besides this, reconnoitring patrols were sent several miles in 
each direction. That which preceded the column generally consisted of 
from 5 to 10 men. Normally their distance from the column was such 
that their shots could be heard by the advance guard if they came into 
contact with the enemy. But sometimes they were thrown forward to 
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the distance of 30 or 40 mites. Patrols of 10, 20 or 30 men were also 
sent out on the flanks to guard cross roads or important points during 
the passage of the column. 

Raids were prepared a long time in advance, and Morgan had his 
companies of ‘‘scouts,’’ as much ‘‘eclaireurs’’ as spies; save for this 
difference, that they were the most intelligent and hardy, chosen from 
among the men, and they entered willingly intothe enterprise. Morgan 
sent one or twocompanies of these scouts two or three weeks in advance, 
into the heart of the country where the raid was going to take place. 
These men scattered themselves, under various disguises, and collected 
information which would be of interest to their General in his subse- 
quent operations—the strength of the enemy, his disposition, store- 
houses, movements, his plans, even; the best fords, the passes. They 
remained in the country until the arrival oftheirtroops. Their mission 
was permanent. It is easily seen how greatly they could assist their 
chief in his plans and facilitate his movements. 

In Europe, spies could be used for the same purpose, but they could 
not be sent in such numbers, and the difficulties would be far greater. 
Morgan’s scouts spoke the same language, had the same customs as their 
adversaries ; they were thus very hard to distinguish from friends ; they 
were also greatly assisted by the inhabitants when operating in a coun- 
try faithful to their party. 

Morgan’s idea was, that, in order to surprise the enemy, it was nec- 
essary to perform what the enemy thought to be improbable, and the 
contrary of what he ought to expect as probable. He attacked with the 
greatest energy at the beginning of a raid, and avoided combat when he 
had obtained the result desired. The nature of the /errain preventing the 
action and movements of cavalry, Morgan's division almost always 
fought on foot and although, as cavalry, his troops were excellent, they 
generally operated as mounted infantry. He left only two companies 
mounted with the advance guard, which served as a reserve, and charged 
with pistols or sabres in hand, if occasion offered. 

Arrived at the place of combat, one or two companies of skirmish- 
ers covered the front sometimes on foot, sometimes mounted. 
While this was being done, the main body dismounted (one man holding 
four horses, or sometimes eight), and formed in a single line, with 
intervals of two or three metres, in such a way as to extend the two 
wings to outflank the enemy. As soon as the line was formed it ad- 
vanced rapidly, at the double time, (aw pas gymnastique), if necessary, 
the skirmishers unmasking the front and placing themselves in reserve. 
Sometimes Morgan, especially in .open country, formed two or three 
lines, each one a certain distance behind the other, this distance depend- 
ing upon the fireof the enemy. The first line opened fire and lay down ; 
the second advanced at a run, passed through the first, lay down and 
commenced firing ; the third passed through the first two and executed 
the same movement. The lines continued to advance in this manner, 
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passing through one another, the last to advance always gaining ground 
to the front. When sufficiently near the enemy, the charge was made 
with revolver at a ready, the Americans preferring this weapon to the 
bayonet. 

The revolver is an essentially American arm, for which the inhabi- 
tants of the United States have always had a great predilection ; they 
are also very skillful in its use, which cannot be said in regard to the 
bayonet. It is a very pertinent question, as to whether they would suc- 
ceed as well against troops armed with the bayonet and knowing how 
to use it. The bayonet is a terrible weapon and rarely misses its mark. 

Morgan almost always attacked by the flank, and sought especially 
to take his enemy in reverse ; to attain this he did not hesitate to send 
a part of his command on a long detour, while he held the enemy in his 
front with the remainder. Ifit were impossible to turn the enemy’s flank, 
the companies, in single rank, one behind the other, attacked as we 
have explained above. 

As for artillery, Morgan had at first only two field howitzers; later 
on he was provided with four 12-pounders, and two Parrotts; these lat- 
ter were only employed in retreats and at long ranges ; the former took 
part in the combat, sending volleys of canister against the enemy. 


* 


* 


In 24 days (July, 1862) Morgan had covered about 1,000 miles, pene- 
trated 300 miles to the rear of the Federal army, captured 17 towns, 
1200 men (soldiers) and destroyed military property and bridges to the 
value of $8,000,000. He had lost but 100 men, amply replaced by the 
400 volunteers he had picked up en route. This brilliant march was 
facilitated by the character of the country in whichit was made. It was 
his own country and that of most of his men. He found everywhere a 
favorable reception and supplies; and all the inhabitants were his 
spies. In spite of these favorable conditions this expedition must be 
admired without reserve, when one thinks of the enormous distance cov- 
ered in the short time (about 70 kilometres per day), and the results 
acquired, Morgan himself having suffered only insignificant losses. 


FORREST’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


The Partisan, Forrest, had also made an expedition against the town 
of Murfreesboro, about 50 kilometres from Nashville. He arrived there 
like a thunder-cloud in a clear sky, with 2000 cavalrymen ; made pris- 
oners of the two regiments of infantry, who had no guards out, believ- 
ing themselves in perfect security ; destroyed the magazines and, more 
important still, succeeded in cutting the railroad and seriously inter- 
rupting the direct communications of the Federal army. 

There was a great difference between Morgan and Forrest ; the former 
was a Cavalry General in every acceptation of the word, impetuous be- 
fore battle, calm in action, of generous nature, but inflexible in discip- 
line; he sought for adventures and his presence of mind enabled him to 
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extricate himself from the most difficult situations ; with all this a great 
deal of coup d’oeil. Forrest, a former slave merchant, was a brute, 
more bandit than General; very brave, and his men resembled him; he 
sought more for pillage than success, escaping by a prompt retreat. He 
has been justly reproached for his cruelty. Such a man was sure to find 
plenty of volunteers among the dregs of the population and the jail- 
birds. So his troop became numerous ; he got together between two and 
three divisions of cavalry and the Confederate Government gave him the 
rank of General. His command was essentially mounted infantry, the 
horses only serving to transport the men rapidly from one point to an- 
other, the fighting being done on foot. At the beginning Forrest was 
in favor of the sabre, but experience caused him to discard it and arm 
his men with carbines and one or two revolverseach. He had two com- 
panies of scouts to each brigade, and he used them, as did Morgan, to 
prepare for his expeditions ; they started at night, wearing the Federal 
uniform if necessary, and up to the very last moment, keeping their 
General well informed. They generally started out two or three weeks 
in advance, when it was a question of an extensive raid, and established 
themselves in the enemy’s country, where they were assisted by the in- 
habitants, and Forrest soon found himself well posted. When it was a 
question of a short expedition only, Forrest took with him four or five 
hundred chosen men, carrying three days’ cooked rations. These short 
expeditions lasted three or four days, the command sometimes marching 
for 24 hours ata stretch, without counting the cost in horseflesh. When 
making longer raids, which sometimes lasted three weeks to two months, 
he took 1500 to 2000 men and was followed by a light train carrying - 
supplies and tools. They generally marched by day, the gait being the 
walk or trot, halting an hour and a half at noon to eat and rest, then 
marching on until night. They slept wherever night overtook them, 
bridle on arm, or the horse tied up near at hand. 

The main body was generally concentrated on a single road, and was 
preceded at a distance of 500 to 700 metres by an advance guard of about 
30 men. The most effective protection was given by two companies of 
scouts which preceded the column about 24 hours, and surrounded with 
a curtain of scouts ; all the more effective because they did not hesitate 
to remove all distinctive marks of their uniform. When the horses were 
fatigued—and they only lasted three or four days—new ones were 
requisitioned from the surrounding country. As for tactics, Forrest was 
accustomed to leave his advance guard in touch with the enemy, while 
he personally, with the greater part of his men, threw himself on the 
flanks, or tried to get in the enemy’s rear, even making long circuits for 
the purpose ; he often displayed the greatest temerity and made up for 
superior numbers by audacity and ruse. His artillery consisted of two 
light guns to each brigade ; these followed the cavalry everywhere, and 
as soon as the enemy was encountered went into battery on the spot and 
immediately opened a heavy fire of canister. Forrest regarded them as 
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guns a little larger than small arms, and never wojried about their 
safety ; if they were lost, they were retaken. 
* * 

The Confederate cavalry, although active, had not fulfilled its mis- 
sion on that occasion (Perryville), for it was more numerous and more 
veteran than that of its adversary, and should have been able to furnish 
certain information as to the movements of the Federal Army. 

* * * 

He (Curtis, White River) sent Washburne out in advance with 2500 
cava:ry, all he had; Washburne covered the 100 kilometres between 
Clarendon and Helena, in 24 hours clearing the route for the Federal 
army which arrived at the latter point on the 13th of July. 

* * 

Before daybreak he (Blunt, Maysville, Mo.) took his advance guard, 
disguised as Confederates, and reconnoitred a body of 7000 Confederate 
cavalry camped in a large prairie surrounded by woods and confident of 
security. His (Blunt) cavalry consisted of four Kansas and two Indian 
regiments, although at day-break, he had with him only a few hundred 
men. It was necessary to act at once, and not leave time for the 
Confederates to reconnoitre. The advance guard dismounted and 
opened fire on the Secessionists. The surprised Confederates attempted 
to reconnoitre ; the remainder of the Union cavalry arrived at a full 
gallop from Maysville, and deployed in the prairie ; the artillery fired 
a few shells, and the whole line advanced, drove back and overwhelmed 
everything in its front, and dispersed the Confederates, capturing the 
four guns composing their artillery. Schofield learned afterwards that 
the cavalry of Rains was camped at 15 or 20 kilometers from Fayette- 
ville, on the banks of the White River. He sent Totten’s Division to 
attack them in front, while Herron with 900 cavalry made a long detour 
to attack them in the rear. Herron marched so fast that the infantry 
was not yet at Fayetteville, when he found himselfin the presence of the 
enemy. In spite of his inferiority in numbers he did not hesitate to at- 
tack the Confederate camp and put all that cavalry to rout. The suc- 
cess of the Federals in spite of the numerical inferiority, was due to 
their greatly superior organization and discipline. In these two com- 
bats we have just described, the Confederates were surprised and did 
not stand. They had not been wise enough to do proper guard duty, 
and this cavalry (Confederate) although much superior in numbers, was 
not able to rally and resume its sang /froid after the first alarm. On 
one side was the regular cavalry, on the other a horde of partisans. 

* 
THE WESTERN CAVALRY. 

We have given in detail the story of these operations in the West, 
although the troops employed there were few in number and the opera- 
tions were of minor importance, as far as the result of the war was con- 
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cerned, because they were very interesting from our particular point of 
view in studying the large proportion of cavalry employed therein. In 
these operations the cavalry was more numerous than the infantry; it is 
true, however, that it fought rather as mounted infantry than as cav- 
alry. We have seen it manceuvred by corps of five or six thousand men, 
with several horse batteries. It made enormous marches. Once in 
contact with the enemy, the cavalry dismounted, advanced to the as- 
sault of positions if necessary, mounted their horses again and set out 
in pursuit with revolvers in hand. The foot soldiers supported the 
cavalry from a distance, or marched along in reserve and held the 
numerous posts that it was necessary to occupy en voule. Recruited 
among the pioneers of Kansas, the men were very hardy and made very 
long marches, as we have seen in the case of Herron’s corps. These small 
armies were also very mobile. The necessity of bringing their pro- 
visions from a great distance did not permit them, even in case of suc- 
cess, to remain long in the same place, and the question of convoys 
was one of vital importance to the column. It is for this reason that 
one sees the victors making little effort to pursue the vanquished, and 
the struggle was not often renewed after an indecisive battle. * * 


VICKSBURG. 


The Federal cavalry scouted the country to great distances, seeking 
to cut the communications which the enemy covered by his flanks, and 
advancing as far as the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. On the 18th of De- 
cember one of these regiments learned with astonishment that it had 
just barely missed an encounter with a corps of five or six thousand 
Confederate cavalry. It followed this corps, soon caught up with it, 
and, concealed in the woods, could see the rear guard of the enemy 
marching rapidly northward. It was Van Dorn, who was seeking to 
turn Grant’s flank and strike an audacious blow at his depots. The 
Federal Colonel neglected to warn his General-in-Chief immediately, and 
Grant did not learn of this until the evening of the 19th. He then rec- 
ommended the greatest vigilance to all outposts, and sent four thousand 
men to reinforce the garrison at Holly-Springs, the centre of his depots 
of rations, arms and ammunition. Col. Murphy, who commanded this 
post, took no precautions, in spite of the warning of his chief, and made 
no preparations for defense, so that on the morning of the 20th, when 
Van Dorn’s men arrived at a gallopin Holly-Springs, they met with no 
resistance and made prisoners of 1800 Federals, there being only one 
regiment of cavalry which escaped by cutting its way out with its sa- 
bres. All the depots and provisions were captured, carried away or 
burned. The station was set on fire along with several convoys, and 
the railroad was partially destroyed. The prisoners were released on 
their giving parole not to fight again during the war. That same even- 
ing Van Dorn marched away to the northward, and it was only a few 
hours after his departure that the reinforcements sent to Holly-Springs 
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arrived. Van Dorn attempted several coups de main against other sta- 
tions, but did not succeed in any of them, so much had the Federals 
been aroused. 

During this time Forrest made an expedition of the same sort in 
Western Tennessee. On the roth of December, with 3500 men and 6 
guns he crossed the Tennessee River at Clifton to raid the country situ- 
ated between it and the Mississippi River. General Sullivan, who com- 
manded the district, mobilized his forces at Jackson to resist Forrest. 
The latter took good care not to attack Sullivan, marching, on the 
contrary, on the points abandoned by him. “He arrived on the 2oth of 
December in front of Humboldt, then in front of Trenton, destroyed the 
railroad from Humboldt to Columbus, by which Grant received his sup- 
plies, and, master of all country thereabouts for some time, he accom- 
plished conscientiously his task of rvavageur. Sullivan finally put him- 
self in pursuit of Forrest and the Federal brigade of Dunham was sent 
to cut off his retreat. On the 31st, Forrest encountered Dunham's bri- 
gade at Parker’s Cross Roads, 28 kilometres from Huttingdon, on the 
road to Lexington, and he was about to crush it when Sullivan, arriving 
in the nick of time, attacked, took Forrest in the flank and put him to 
flight with all his cavalry, which was dispersed, and which could not 
be got together again for a long time afterwards. 

But the damages done by Van Dorn and Forrest were such that 
Grant * * * was obliged to retreat and recross the Tallahatchee, 
all his communications with the north having beencut. * * * 

Thus we see two armies forced to retreat by the work of a few 
thousand cavalrymen ; I certainly think that they had earned the price 
of their horses. * * * 


FEDERAL OPERATIONS. 


Up to the present time we have seen only the Confederate cavalry 
making these great expeditions, at once so brilliant and so energetic, and 
which sometimes had such important results . and we have said that the 
Southern states had very naturally found in those countries which ad- 
hered to secession, horsemen of the country, which composed exception- 
ally fine troops of scouts and partisans. Thus, up to 1863, the Federal 
cavalry, which did not have the same resources, showed itself very in- 
ferior and much less brilliant. Little by little it formed itself, acquired 
experience, found intrepid leaders and undertook, in its turn, raids 
which caused very great damage to the Confederates. 

One of these was executed by General Carter, who directed his oper- 
ations towards the destruction of the Confederate railroads ; he took for 
objective the Virginia-East Tennessee R.R., which unites Lynchburg to 
Chattanooga ; this was the only road by which the army of Bragg had 
communications with the capital, and with Virginia, whence he received 
all his supplies. Several high mountain ranges separated this line from 
Kentucky, and it seemed well protected against a coup de main. The 
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principal one of these ridges was Cumberland Mountain, then covered 
with snow and ice, and the abrupt slopes of which made it very difficult 
of access. Carter mobilized 1100 veteran and resolute cavalrymen at 
Manchester, a little village at the foot of the mountains at the source of 
the Kentucky River, and set out on the 25th of December. His men 
were provided with only such rations as they could carry on their horses. 
They struck the mountains at War Gap, crossed over it, and arrived at 
Mt. Pleasant in the gorges of the Cumberland, through the most difficult 
country, without resources, and the inhabitants of which, warmly at- 
tached to the Confederate’cause, often sent bullets whizzing after them. 
In the evening of the 28th, they plunged boldly by night into the moun- 
tain roads, which were very dangerous, even in the good season, and 
finally arrived in Virginia. Nobody believed that the enemy would dare 
to attempt such dangerous passages, and so they (Federals) found, hap- 
pily for them, no resistance whatever. They halted for only one hour 
to rest the horses and resumed the march, passing through the valley of 
Jonesville, crossed over the secondary range of Powell’s Mountain and, 
the detachment arriving in the State of Tennessee, reached the banks of 
the Clinch River before sunset. Horses and men were exhausted, but 
little time was allowed for rest, the command starting on before having 
eaten what remained of their supper. During the night the detachment 
crossed Clinch Mountain, took up the trot and at daybreak debouched in 
the valley of the Alleghenies, crossing the frontiers of Virginiaand Ten- 
nessee, and on the 3oth, at 11 o’clock in the morning, arrived at Bland- 
ville. Carter hastened his march still more in order to arrive at the 
railroad station a (Union), which was guarded by 300 cavalrymen 
under orders of Col. MacDowell. The latter, who had started out on a 
reconnoissance, to meet the Federals, was captured by Carter himself, 
who was marching with the point of his advance guard, and he (Mac- 
Dowell), sent orders to his troops to surrender without resistance. The 
Federal general burned a large wooden bridge which spanned the Hob- 
son River near Union station, which he also destroyed. He released 
his prisoners on parole, then continued his route toward the south, and 
destroyed the railroad by heating and twisting the rails. The Federals 
soon reached another bridge over the Watanga River, which they also 
destroyed, and put out of service a section of 16 kilometres of railroad 
between the two points burned. This interruption of his means of com- 
munication necessarily constituted a source of great danger to Bragg’s 
army at the moment of going into an important battle, and was one of 
the causes of his failure. Carter’s object having been accomplished, it 
was necessary to return promptly. The retreat was as fortunate as the 
advance of the expedition, and there were very few shots fired, the 
Confederates having almost no troops in this section of the country. 
Finally on the 2d of January, 1863, after having recrossed the Cumber- 
and Mountains, Carter re-entered Kentucky, having lost a considerable 
number of horses, but very few men ; those who were dismounted follow- 
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ing on foot. In nine days the expedition had marched 750 kilometres, 
which is at the rate of 82 kilometres a day, in a particularly difficult 
mountainous country, and in the inclement season. It had lost only 
two men killed, five wounded and fifteen prisoners. 


GRIERSON’S RAID. 


About this time there began at Holly-Springs a raid which is con- 
sidered as one of the most brilliant exploits of the Federal cavalry ; this 
expedition was conducted by Col. Grierson and ordered by General Grant. 

Grierson started with three regiments, and a battery of artillery, 
on the 17th of April from LaGrange in southern Tennessee. On the 
18th he passed through Ripley, marched on through Albany, and crossed 
over the Tallahatchee a little higher up. On the 19th the main body 
advanced south to within 6 miles of Pohontac, sending out reconnais- 
sances to the right and left, having covered during the past two days 
about 60 miles of road. On the 20th of April the corps resumed its 
march, leaving in its camp a little garrison of 200 men, a small number 
of ‘‘led horses ’’ and its impedimenta. This detachment was ordered 
to retreat on LaGrange, after sending patrols around the country 
to make believe that the Federal cavalry was still occupying that point. 
The main body marched 4o miles that day, in a southerly direction, to 
Clear Springs, avoiding Houston, which was occupied by the enemy. 
On the 21st Grierson, with two regiments, continued his march, pass- 
ing 8 miles to the south of Starksville. The other regiment under the 
command of Col. Hatch was detached to the east toward Columbus, 
with the order to try to destroy the Mobile & Ohio R. R. This detach- 
ment came upon a Confederate camp and, after a lively skirmish, Col. 
Hatch was wounded and captured with a large part of his regiment. 
The rest was dispersed, and with great difficulty succeeded in reaching 
LaGrange. On the 22d a detachment commanded by Captain Forbes 
was sent to Macon to make a reconnaissance. The reconnoitring 
patrols were directed to destroy the telegraph and the raiisoad between 
Okolona and Macon. Another detachment advanced to the neighbor- 
hood of Starksville and burnt a large shoe factory there. Meanwhile 
the main body went into camp ro miles the other side of Louisville, 
after a very difficult march through the Okononubee Marsh, where 20 
horses were swamped with great danger to their riders. The command 
crossed the Pearl River on the 23d, near Squire Payne’s, arriving at this 
point in time to repulse a detachment which was preparing to burn the 
bridge. The march was continued to Decatur, then to Newton Station, 
where two railroad trains loaded with rations and ammunition and 75 
prisoners were captured. The prisoners were paroled and all provisions 
which could not be carried away were burned. On the 24th the march 
was continued, and at Garlandsville a camp was made on a plantation 
in the suburbs. The troops, exhausted by their forced marches, made 
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only 20 miles on the 25th, and went into camp on a plantation 8 miles 
from Raleigh, where the sick and wounded were left. On the 26th 
Grierson arrived at Raleigh, crossed the Strong River at Westerville, 
and went into camp in the neighborhood, having marched 41 miles. 
On the 27th the command reached Georgetown Ferry and Hazlehurst, 
where an advance guard set out early in the morning to capture the 
bridges there, over the Pearl River. At Hazlehurst Station rations and 
ammunition were destroyed and Capt. Forbes there rejoined the column. 
He had encountered at Macon a party of 2000 Confederates, who were 
disembarking from the railroad train. He made a feint of surrender- 
ing, and, during the negotiations escaped, having with him a force of 
only 35 men. On the 28th the command arrived at Hardgrove. From 
there Grierson sent four companies to Bohola to destroy the rail- 
road. The main body, after some skirmishes, in which they took a few 
prisoners, went into camp in the neighborhood of Union Church. On 
the 29th the detachment marched to Brookhaven on the New Orleans 
and Jackson R. R., destroyed the station and storehouses, and 
made 200 prisoners, who were paroled. The detachment afterwards 
went into camp 6 miles to the southeast of the town ; Captain Trafton, 
having succeeded in his expedition returned, after having made 300 
prisoners. On the morning of the 30th Grierson burnt the bridges 
and railroad station at Boguschitto, afterwards going into camp to the 
southwest of Summit, where he destroyed other property. During all 
the march of the column the bridges had been burned by the rear guard, 
a very hazardous operation, since, in case of pursuit, it prevented a re- 
treat. The rst of May the corps marched to the southwest through the 
woods as far as the road from Clinton to Oskeja, and arrived at a river 
guarded by 60 men near Wall's Post-office. The advance guard charg- 
ing the bridge was received by a lively fusillade, and was repulsed ; 
its commanding officer, Lt.-Col. Blackburn being mortally wounded. 
The head of the column under the orders of Col. Prince dismounted, 
opened a lively fusillade which, combined with the fire of the batteries, 
carried the bridge. The Federals pursued the defenders, who dis- 
appeared in the woods. The march was continued until midnight, the 
Amite River being crossed at about ro o’clock by swimming, and a Con- 
federate outpost captured on the other bank, while they were asleep. 
On the 2d of May the advance guard surprised the Confederate camp to 
which this outpost belonged and burned it, and a little later made pris- 
oners of 40 Mississippi soldiers and their Colonel. Toward midday 
Grierson’s command presented itself to the outposts of the Federal 
General Augier, in front of Baton Rouge, which place they entered 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. The men were literally at 
the end of their strength and during the last two nights of the march 
had slept on their horses, nothing less than the rattle of musketry being 
sufficient to awaken them. Grierson in the 16 days had covered about 
500 miles of road, that is, a mean of 50 kilometres a day, crossing the 
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entire State of Mississippi, and passing completely around two of the 
enemy’s armies. * * #* 
GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 

The two armies had gone into winter quarters and were preparing 
themselves, with the greatest activity, for the spring campaign. The 
Federal Generai (Hooker), was doing all in his power to guard himself 
as well as he could against the incessant raids of the Confederate cavalry. 
However, he could not prevent Col. Fitz Hugh Lee from crossing the 
upper Rappahannock and arriving within his lines one morning, where 
he captured some prisoners and destroyed a part of the railroad between 
Falmouth and Aquia-Creek; or Capt. Mosby, with a detachment of 
Virginia cavalry, from advancing as far as Fairfax, where he captured 
Gen. Stoughton. Hooker’s army, when it was reorganized, consisted of 
130,000 combatants, divided into 7 army corps. The cavalry was a 
separate corps under the orders of General Stoneman, and comprised 
four divisions commanded by Generals Pleasanton, Buford, Averill 
and Gregg. * * * 

(Chancellorsville.) During the four days which this battle lasted, 
the Federal cavalry had not been heard of, with the exception of Pleas- 
anton’s division. It would have been better if Hooker had reserved it 
for its proper role of reconnoissance, than to have sent it on a raid which, 
brilliant as it was, was of less value than its presence would have been 
at the moment when the two armies met. The effective strength of 
Stoneman’s corps employed in this raid was more than 10,000 men. It 
was composed of Buford’s, Gregg’s and Averill’s divisions, and was ac- 
companied by three batteries of artillery. Thiscorps which was concen- 
trated around Warrenton, received the order to march on the 27th of 
April, and crossed the Rappahannock on the 28th at Kelly’s ford. From 
there Averill’s division was detached on the right to act in the direction 
of Culpepper and Gordonsville. This division was ordered to observe and 
contain the Confederate cavalry of Stuart, who had about 2000 men, 
while the other two divisions marched on Richmond, advancing toward 
the Rapidan. Before crossing this river the troops were informed of the 
object of the expedition and were ordered to provide themselves with 
eight days’ rations, and to send to the rear all their baggage and led 
horses, and all horses not equal to making 50 miles a day. The next 
day (29th), the two columns were put in motion, the first under orders 
of Buford, on the left, the other composed of Gregg’s division, under 
Stoneman’s command, on the right. The Rapidan was reached at 11 
o'clock in the morning, and could be crossed by fording at Morton's 
Ford and Raccoon Ford. The enemy occupied this ford, but, turned by 
Buford, was forced to abandon it, leaving several prisoners. Buford's 
troops only got into bivouac at 2 o’clock in the morning. On the 3oth 
the two columns marched on Orange Court House and Orange Springs 
respectively, where they arrived early, destroying some storehouses and 
resuming the march at 8 o’clock in the evening, to go into bivouac at 
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Louisa Court House at midnight. The railroad from Fredericksburg to 

Gordonsville was destroyed for a distance of from two to three miles. 

The foliowing day, in order to rest the horses, the march was not re- 

sumed until two o’clock in the afternoon by way of Thompson’s X Roads. 
STONEMAN RAID. 

Upon starting from Louisa Court House, Gregg’s rear guard was at- 
tacked by a small party of Confederate cavalry, which kept constantly 
in touch with the expedition. It is worthy of remark, and of approval 
as well, that this detachment could, each day, send news of the enemy 
and render his march more difficult, while having to run but very small 
risk. On this day Buford had captured a military train of 26 wagons. Gen. 
Stoneman had determined to halt at Thompson’s X Roads, and to send 
out from there various detachments to forage and destroy property in all 
directions, which caused a considerable loss to the Supply Department 
of the Confederate army, a service already sufficiently difficult. This 
question of supply was one of such importance in this war that we have 
constantly seen victorious armies unable to take full advantage of vic- 
tory, because they had not enough rations or ammunition to be able to 
pursue their retreating enemy with sufficient promptness. This was one 
of the causes which prolonged the struggle so long and gave the final ad- 
vantage tothericher party. On Sunday, the 3d of May, Col. Wyndham 
started at 2 o’clock in the morning for Columbia, where he destroyed the 
canal bridges, aqueduct, storehouses, carried off horses, and returned that 
same night to Thompson’s X Roads; having marched during the day more 
than 60 miles. Meanwhile detachments of Buford’s division marched 
northward to destroy the Virginia Central R. R. at Tolersville and Fred- 
erick Hall. Capt. Feelner advanced as far as North Anna, and there 
captured some Confederate foot soldiers. Another detachment under the 
command of Capt. Harrison gathered to destroy the bridges and boats 
at Cartersville on the James River, 40 miles from Richmond, which was 
not accomplished however, without severe losses. This detachment, 
had it not received reinforcements, would probably have been captured. 
Gen. Gregg himself, with two regiments and two guns, marched to 
Ashland, a town on the railroad from Fredericksburg to Richmond, 
about 20 miles from the latter. On the 4th of May, after having de- 
stroyed several bridges, the brigade bivouaced near Ground Squirrel, where 
it destroyed a large bridge. The following day Gregg arrived at Ash- 
land, where he tore up the railroad for several miles, although that 
neighborhood was occupied by Confederate infantry. The detachment 
returned the following day to Thompson’s X Roads in one march, cover- 
ing about 7o miles. While this was going on, Col. Kilpatrick started out 
on the 3d in the afternoon and bivouaced near Hungary, a short distance 
from Richmond. The following day, at daybreak, he burned the railroad 
station and the storehouses, and advanced toward Richmond, march- 
ing under the very outworks of the place itself, where he captured some 
infantry and spread consternation in the Confederate capital. He then 
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crossed the Chickahominy, pursued by the Confederate cavalry to Meadow 
Bridge, which he burned behind him and retired on Hanover-town near 
the Pamunkey. He had barely time to cross the river, and burn the 
ferry which had brought him over. On the other side of the river, he 
captured and destroyed an important convoy marching to Richmond. 
On the 5th of May he advanced on Mattapony, surprised a detach- 
ment of Confederates at Aylett Ferry, captured a part of them, in- 
cluding two officers, burned the ferry and considerable storehouses, 
marched down the bank of the river and went into bivouac at Walk- 
erstown, pursued by the Confederate cavalry. He arrived at King’s and 
Queen’s Court House, where he met a part of a detachment sent from 
Ashland, consisting of 3 squadrons of the 12th Illinois, which Gen. 
Gregg had detached. On the 7th the entire command returned to the 
Federal lines at Gloucester Point and Yorktown. General Stoneman 
had not expected the return of this detachment, and had started on 
the 5th to rejoin Hooker, still ignorant of the battles which had been 
fought to the south of the Rappahannock. His retreat demanded the 
greatest prudence. He knew that he was being pursued by the two 
cavalry brigades of Lee and Hampton. In order to throw them off 
the track he sent Buford to Greensborough, and while the latter drew 
the enemy to that side, he himself marched on Fredericksburg, carrying 
along a large number of mules he had seized. He left there on the even- 
ing of the sth during a heavy storm of wind and rain, burning the South 
Anna bridge behind him. The next day he halted near the headwaters 
of Mine Run, where Buford came to rejoin him without having encoun- 
tered the enemy. In the evening the march was resumed. In the morn- 
ing of the next day, the column reached the Rapidan at Raccoon Ford, 
where a passage was effected. The march was continued toward the 
Rappahannock, where the column arrived on the morning of the 8th. 
The river was very high and no longer fordable ; however, it was neces- 
sary to cross because the enemy had been very annoying during the past 
two days. Rafts were made for the guns and carriages, and the men 
and horses crossed by swimming. 

Averill’s division, which was operating more to the westward, was 
compelled to halt in front of Gordonsville, which was found too strongly 
fortified to be captured. The movement was useful, however, because it 
kept the Confederate cavalry occupied, which permitted Stoneman to 
accomplish his end,—the destruction of property. Stuart’s cavalry, 
called in by Lee, was not able to oppose the movements of the Federal 
cavalry. Fitz Hugh Lee’s brigade alone was sent against the Federals, 
got in touch with them, and never left them, although his small effect- 
ive strength prevented any important action. 

The réle of Stoneman’s cavalry was very brilliant : that of Stuart’s 
cavalry was more useful. If the former had not left Hooker, his reco- 
noissances should have saved Hooker a defeat : the latter enabled Lee, 
by keeping him carefully informed of the movements and the position of 
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the enemy, to make tactical combinations which brought to Lee his vic- 
tory. 

We rarely find a more striking example of the usefulness of good 
cavalry. Moreover, the Americans realized this fact promptly. At the 
beginning of the campaign they had very little cavalry, doubting its 
usefulness ; at the end they clamored for a numerous and well trained 
cavalry, and this was the great object oftheir predilection After all is 
said and done, one must see in order to fight, and moles have no powers 
of resistance against their enemies. 

After the battle of Chancellorsville, operations on a large scale were 
again suspended on the banks of the Rappahannock. The two hostile 
armies needed to be reinforced and reorganized, so that up to the end of 
the month there were only a few skirmishes and cavalry raids. On the 
12th, 13th and 14th of May, small fights of the cavalry, without great re- 
suits, occurred around Warrenton, and further to the west toward Win- 
chester Col. Kilpatrick, still at Yorktown, had also resumed the cam- 
paign, and was scouting the country in the direction of Gloucester and 
Mathews. He even attempted to go up the Rappahannock, supported by 
gun boats, in order to join the Federal army. Other raids, started from 
Falmouth, were carried out in the same section of the country, and Col. 
Clendenin, of the 8th Illinois, with 500 men, destroyed more than a 
million dollars’ worth of ferries, boats and provisions. The gun boats 
advanced up as far as the village of Tappahannock, where they de- 
stroyed important storehouses. 


BEVERLY FORD. 


One of the most important cavalry engagements of the campaign took 
place near Culpepper, in the beginning of the month ot June. Hooker 
had learned that (Stuart’s) entire corps of had been reunited and re- 
viewed in that locality, and, thinking that this meant a new advance 
of his adversary, he sent out all his cavalry, to endeavor to ascertain the 
intentions of the enemy. Gregg and Buford’s divisions, under the or- 
ders of Pleasanton, consisting of about 8000 men, followed by two bri- 
gades of infantry, were sent in the direction of Culpepper. They de- 
bouched by the of Beverly ford, above the junction of the Hazel and 
Rappahannock Rivers, and brought on the battle of Brandy Station. 
Although Stuart had 12,000 men and four guns, ‘after several charges 
and frequent mélées, the advantage rested with the Federals, al- 
though inferior in number, on account of their superiority in manceuv- 
ring, and their discipline in battle. The Confederates were pushed 
back a distance of five miles, and had 750 men, sors de combat. Pleas- 
anton was, however, compelled to leave three guns in the hands of the 
enemy, which greatly detracted from his victory. 

To sum up, the attack of the Federal cavalry against that of the Con- 
federates was barren of results, and failed to give Hooker the information 
he sought, and he still believed, after the return of his cavalry, that Lee 
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had weakened himself by sending reinforcements to Vicksburg, while in 
reality since the 3rd of June, Lee had commenced a movement with the 
object of carrying the war into Maryland and Pennsylvania. The fact 
is that in war time, the cavalry ought never to seek out the enemy’s 
cavalry, and should only engage it to push it aside, if found blocking 
its route; but should do all in its power to keepin touch with the move- 
ments of the main body of the enemy’s army. Pleasanton should not 
have gone out to hunt for the cava/ry of Stuart, but for the army of Lee, 
which he would have found on the march for the last six days, and if 
Stuart had come to oppose his designs then he should have simply 
pushed him back. If Pleasanton had been victorious at Brandy Station 
he would, in any case, have profited by understanding clearly the move- 
ments and intentions of the Confederate Commander- in-Chief. 
+ * 

Second Invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania: * * * From 
the 3rd to the 8th of June the corps of Longstreet and Buell were con- 
centrated at Culpepper, while Hill remained in front of Hooker, conceal- 
ing and covering the movement. Once more let us ask if the cavalry of 
Pleasanton, victorious on the 9th of June, should not have been able to 
obtain information of the movements of these two army corps on Cul- 
pepper? On the 16th of June, Jenkins’ cavalry arrived at Chambersburg 
in Pennsylvania, while Imboden’s cavalry scouted the country on 
Buell’s left, destroying the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal. * * * 

These movements of the Confederates had been covered by Stuart's 
cavalry, which had established a cordon from Warrenton to Aldie. 
Stuart had several severe engagements with Stoneman’s cavalry, par- 
ticularly on the road from Ashby totheGap. Supported by Longstreet’s 
infantry, the Confederate General, after several brilliant fights, was en- 
abled to hold the passes of the Blue mountains. Hooker figured out 
that he would probably be attacked along the lines of Manassas, being 
deceived by the incessant movement's of Stuart’s cavalry, and he never 
thought of following his adversaries in the Shenandoah, although he 
had a good chance to inflict a serious check upon them, by taking them 
in the flank, while the two corps were still widely separated. 


WHEELER AND STREIGHT. 


Operations in the West. Bragg had divided his excellent cavalry 
into two wings—under General Wheeler, at Minnsville and Sparta ; and 
General Forrest at Columbia ; still further to the left, but within joining 
distance, Van Dorn scouted the country. This cavalry, well supported 
by intrenchments, debouched toward the north, into Tennessee, to 
threaten the Federal communications and destroy their supplies. Mor- 
gan, still further to the northeast, made incessant raids in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, turning the position of Murfreesborough to the south 
and west. On the 11th of January, General Wheeler destroyed the rail- 
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road bridge at Mill Creek, 9 miles to the south of Nashville; on the 
12th he reached the Cumberland, and captured 5 Federal vessels, one of 
which was a gun boat. On the 3rd of February, he attacked Fort Don- 
aldson, which, well defended, checked his course. Forrest, reunited 
with Van Dorn, threatened Franklin and captured five Federal regiments 
at Spring Hill after a bloody combat, and it was necessary for General 
Granger to come up in force in order to compel him to retire behind 
Duck River. Still other engagements had taken place during the latter 
part of March. The Federal General was compelled to re-organize the 
Military Department of the Ohio, to put an end to these raids of the 
enemy's cavalry, in default of sufficient cavalry ta oppose them. These 
troops, whose general headquarters were at Cincinnati, took the offens- 
ive, taking possession of the town of Somerset, and General Stanley 
checked the cavalry of Morgan at Snow Hill, after having caused him 
some losses. General Van Dorn resumed the offensive against General 
Granger, each retaining his position, but at the same time he (Van Dorn) 
sent a detachment to the Cumberland where two more steamers were 
destroyed. All these occurrences made General Rosecrans feel more 
keenly his great need of cavalry, which he hastened to organize. He 
wished also to operate in the rear of the enemy, thus protecting himself 
by threatening them, and especially to procure horses, for which purpose 
he sent General Streight into Georgia, with a brigade of mounted infan- 
try, half of which had no horses. Gen. Streight embarked at Nashville, 
went down the Cumberland and up the Tennessee by steamer, and was 
landed near Tuscumbia, in Alabama, where he rejoined a Federal divi- 
sion with which he operated for several days ; after which he marched 
by way of Moulton and Blountsville on Rome. On the 30th of April, on 
leaving Moulton, Streight’s brigade was already very closely followed 
by a detachment of General Forrest, under command of Col. Raddy. 
However, he arrived at Blountsville, and left the same evening for 
Gadsden on the River Coosa, fighting allthe way. He expected to meet 
at this point a boat which would carry his force to Rome, but missed the 
rendezvous and the enemy became more pressing and more numerous. 
On the 2nd of May there was a bloody battle, in spite of which General 
Streight detached 300 chosen men to occupy Rome and sent another de- 
tachment to burn a powder factory. Continually followed and harrassed, 
he resumed his march toward Rome, fording with difficulty two affluents 
of the Coosa River, and arriving on the 3rd of May near Cedar Bluff, 
where he was in camp when he was assailed on all sides by a very hot fire. 
At the same time, an emissary of the Confederates came to announce to 
him that he was completely shut in and to demand his surrender. Gen- 
eral Streight, having convinced himself of the truth of this statement, 
surrendered with 101 officers and 1365 men, who were all paroled. This 
expedition proved that cavalry only is capable of making raids. General 
Streight, having half of his men dismounted, could not make his move- 
ments with sufficient rapidity and secrecy, to escape the numerous Con- 
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federate cavalry, in spite of ali his energy and tenacity. He tried to 
reach Rome where he expected to put himself into a strong position ; 
he fell at the doorway. The detachment which he had sent to Rome met 
with the same fate as the main body. * * * * * 


OHIO RAID. 


A raid of the very greatest importance was now to be undertaken by 
the celebrated Morgan. The object of this was to assist the operations 
of Lee in Pennsylvania, and it was hoped that, by a demonstration of 
Southern cavalry in a country where the breath of revolt had already be- 
gun to be felt, on account of the Conscrirtion Law and the suppression 
of the habeas corpus by the Federal Government, this country would be 
rallied to the Confederate cause. Up to this time, no operation of this 
kind, so extensive and at the same time so dangerous, had ever been at- 
tempted. It was no less than a question of marching north of the Ohio, 
far from the base, and, with no point of support, penetrating into the 
centre of the enemy’s states, with the retreat cut off by an important 
river. * * 

Morgan was always accompanied by a telegraph operator, who took 
charge of the local stations, and found out from all sides where the troops 
were being concentrated against the expedition. It was telegraphed 
from Indianapolis that there were 5,000 men and more expected ; from 


New Albany 10,000 men ; from Mitchell, 3,000 men ; sothat Morgan had 
not less than 25,000 men seeking to surround him. He nevertheless 
continued the advance, turning to the right toward the state of Ohio, de- 


stroying all the bridges and viaducts that he found en route. * * 


On the 13th of July * * he marched all night. * * Covering 
161 kilometres in 24 hours. 

Morgan did not find the population supporting him as he expected ; 
quite the contrary, which rendered his position the more critical. He 
foraged and burned without mercy, in every place which he passed, and 
made heavy requisitions on the inhabitants. 

He however, succeeded in reaching Eaglesport, where he crossed the 
Muskingum. Finally on the 26th, closely followed by the 86th Ohio 
and the militia * * * he was forced to surrender with all his compan- 
ions, except about 50 men, who succeeded in reaching the Virginia side 
by swimming. There remained of this brilliant corps only about 200 
men, who had been able to escape. All the rest were captured or killed. 
In spite of the audacity of this march, it was very unfortunate, for the 
Confederates, especially at this moment, to uselessly sacrifice such 
excellent troops. It is true that Morgan expected to be received with 
open arms on the other side of the Ohio, and that he would be able to 
increase the benefits produced in favor of the Confederates by their op- 
erations in Pennsylvania and Ohio. This was an error. Besides this 
General Bragg had his hands too full, with the important and active army 
facing him, to have been able to weaken himself, as he did, by detaching 
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so considerable a body of troops as Morgan’s cavalry. We are com- 
pelled to believe that it was against his (Bragg's) will and under the 
pressure of his government, that he consented to sucha step. The de- 
feat of Morgan has been attributed to the arms of the Michigan cavalry, 
who had Spencer repeating 7-shot carbines, which caused Morgan to be- 
lieve that he was engaged with troops very much more numerous than 
they really were. 

In my opinion the reasons for his defeat were the exhaustion of 
his troops, increased by the booty which the men had carried away, 
and especially the delays imposed by untoward circumstances upon 
the column. Although this raid was unfortunate, it was an example ot 
energy, audacity and perseverance that cannot be too closely studied, 
and the generals, who, in Europe, with fine troops, well disciplined, and 
well instructed, are called npon to undertake expeditions of this nature, 
will certainly succeed, if they have the same audacity, the same tena- 
cious perseverence and the same sang-/froid, full of initiative ; for the 
cavalry of Morgan, enthusiastic and inured to hardships as it was, 
would not have held before a well instructed European cavalry in an 


open campaign. 
CAVALRY AND MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


The operations of the Confederate cavalry, of which we have just 
spoken in the Western theatre of war, made General Rosecrans under- 
stand more and more thoroughly how very much he needed a good cav- 
alry, in order to be able to sally forth from his intrenchments, and open 
up the campaign ; and he directed all his efforts to securingit. Finally, 
he found himself ready, at the end of June. His army with an effective 
strength of 60,000 men, was formed of four corps, one of which was in 
reserve, besides a cavalry corps under the orders of General Stanley, 
composed of the two divisions of Stanley and Mitchell. There was also 
in Brannan’s division of the 14th corps, Wilder’s brigade, called mounted 
infantry, the men of which were armed with Spencer repeating carbines, 
(7 shots), and which was assimilated to cavalry, of which it filled one of 
the roles, that of being able to transport itself rapidly to a given point, 
although it only fought on foot. We see the same organization adopted 
at the present time in the Transvaal, so much is felt the necessity of be- 
ing able to quickly transport the firing line to certain parts of the theatre 
of war or the field of battle. The adoption of rapid fire arms with flat 
trajectories, permitting a few men to deliver an intense fire on a given 
point, changes, in a very material fashion, the present cavalry tactics 
(from the point ot view of the employment of fire) permitting the 
cavalry to coéperate constantly and efficaciously in the general ac- 
tion, where, formerly, it could only take part on the very rare occasions 
when a charge was possible. If one reads the campaign of 1870, one is 
above all astonished at the small number of times where, on either side, 
the cavalry had occasion to charge, and if one excepts Reichshoffen, 
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Mars-la-Tour and Sedan, there remains almost nothing which the cavalry 
accomplished on the field of battle. And even these engagements took 
place, for the most part, under critical circumstances, where the cavalry 
was, so to speak, offered in sacrifice to permit the broken troops to _re- 
form and catch their breath. A glorious and useful role, no doubt; 
but we must hope that we will be able to give more efficient assistance 
in the future to the other arms; and the progress of the cavalry should 
be directed to this end with energy and skill. 


* 

By a combined march, well seconded by Wilder’s brigade and Stan- 
ley’s cavalry, the Federals turned Bragg’s right flank, and forced him to 
retreat from Tullahoma on Chattanooga. If the Confederate General 
had had at his disposition the excellent and numerous cavalry of Mor- 
gan, he would probably have been able to anticipate this turning move- 
ment of his adversary and take measures to check it. In place of that 


he was forced to evacuate Tennessee, precipitately and with great losses. 
* * 


During this time the war continued to the west of the Mississippi, 
against the Confederates, as well as against the Indians, who made 
common cause with them. * * * As for the war against the In- 
dians, we shall only repeat with Col. Lecomte: The war against the 
Indians ‘‘was the true American war school, the practical school in 
which were deepened and broadened and corrected the very much too 
technical instruction of the Federal Military Academy. It is in this 
frontier struggle, through which have passed nearly all of the West 
Point officers, all of the Generals of the war of the Secession, that has been 
created that familiarity with great distances, those habits of long and dif- 
ficult marches, that instinct of outposts and of riflepits, that savoir-faire 
of camping, of bridge building, of fortification, and that individual calm 
in danger, which distinguishes, to such a high degree, the soldiers of 


the United States.’’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE GERMAN ORDER OF THE IRON CROSS. 
By COLONEL LONSDALE HALE. 
(From the Nineteenth Century.) 
o = recognition and the reward of service in war seem, in our 
Army, to be totally devoid of system, and to be dealt with ina 


fashion which can be regarded only as haphazard; whilst the 
forms of recognition are of all sorts and kinds. 

The extent to which recognitions and rewards are carried has, more- 
over, depended not on the actual severity of the work done in any cam- 
paign, but rather on the political and national importance of the result 
of the campaign. * * 
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It is intended, therefore, to give here an account of the origin and 
nature of the German Order of the ‘‘ Iron Cross,’’ some details of the 
history of the Order, and some illustrations of its utilisation as a recog- 
nition of good service in war, for it is an order of which the underlying 
principle of bestowal is the recognition of this same identity of the ser- 
vices rendered ; the recognition is the reward; and, save in extremely 
exceptional cases, the form of the recognition is the same, absolutely 
irrespective of the special character of the service rendered, and of the 
rank of the man whose good service is to be recognised. The Iron Cross 
is probably the most coveted distinction in the German Empire. In 
connection with it is the great advantage that bestowal quickly follows 
the recognition of the services rendered, and further, the bestowal on 
the recipient gives him no undue superiority professionally over his less 
fortunate comrades. * * 

The words, ‘‘the Iron Cross,’’ convey to those who know this deco- 
ration merely by name, the idea of a German military mark of distinc- 
tion similar to our own Victoria Cross ; and though bestowed in 1870-71, 
yet somehow or other connected with an Iron Cross existing in the Ger- 
man Army many years ago. The German Iron Cross is a Victoria 
Cross and much besides; whilst in its close connection with the Iron 
Cross of 1813 lay the essence of the value of the Iron Cross of 1870-71, 
as a decoration for this campaign. 

The crosses of 1813 and 1870-71 are precisely similar in shape and 
material. The front face of the cross of 1813 is bare of any insignia. 
On that of thecross of 1870-71 is in the upper arm a crown; in the lower 
arm is the date 1870; whilst in the centre is a W., the initial of the 
Christian name of the then King of Prussia. But the reverse faces of 
both crosses are the same; in the centre are three oak leaves, in the 
lower arm is the date 1813, whilst in the upper arm is a crown and the 
initials F. W., those of the Prussian Sovereign of that time. Here, 
then, we find on the cross of 1870-71 insignia of two distinct epochs of 
national history which are more than half a century apart. It would 
seem almost irrational to let a soldier wear on his breast an insignia 
bearing the date of a campaign which had terminated before he was even 
born. But this combination was not adopted as a mere artistic fancy ; 
in it lay a deep meaning. 

The bestowal of the Iron Cross to the soldier in 1870-71 was nota 
mere acknowledgment of his services in that war; it was far more than 
that. The Iron Cross of 1813 is a species of heirloom of the Prussian 
nation ; the date 1813 on thecross of 1870~71 indicated the rightful heir- 
ship of the good soldier of 1870-71 to participation in the honours of 
descent from a generation of Prussians which had saved his country 
from extinction, and by its glorious courage, heroism, and self-sacrifice 
had rendered possible, and comparatively easy, the work he was now 
carrying out. It is in this property of heirship that lay the value of 
gaining the Iron Cross in the Franco-German War. 
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The services rendered in 1813, and the national conditions under 
which they were rendered, stood by themselves ; together they were of 
a character which would be unique in the life of any nation, and, conse- 
quently, the Iron Cross of 1813 stands alone in solitary grandeur, an 
enduring monument of splendid patriotism ; and the cross of 1870-71 
bears on the side nearest to the wearer's heart a replica, it may be 
called, of that monument, as an incentive to emulate the patriotism of 
his forefathers. 

A passage in the Regimental History of the 46th Infantry Regi- 
ment (1st Lower Silesian) shows this appreciation of the cross. ‘‘ The 
dream of youth had been fulfilled: welay before Paris, and in our ranks 
was many a breast already adorned with the Iron Cross, with that sym- 
bol of honour which had for us in old days marked as heroes those who 
fought in 1813, 1814, and 1815.’’ 

After the battle of Jena, in 1806, Prussia sank to the lowest depths 
of national degradation ; on her neck Napoleon planted his heel ; her 
king, Frederick William the Third, was little more than a royal slave, 
though of quite another type was his consort Queen Luise, one of the 
noblest and best of women, and a true patriot. 

On the roth of July, 1810, the good Queen Luise died, broken-hearted 
by the sorrows of her beloved country, and in her passed away the leader 
of the patriots ; but nevertheless her influence survived her death, and 
in 1811 Gneisenau considered the progress in the desire of the nation for 
freedom so great, that in August of that year he submitted to the king 
a proposal for a national insurrection against Napoleon. The rising was 
to be universal. 

Gneisenau proposed that every man who had served faithfully should 
wear for the rest of his life an honourable distinction, either a black and 
white scarf, or a national cockade. The king’s idea was that the em- 
blem should consist of two pieces of black and white ribbon sewn in the 
form of a cross on to the breast of the coat. Herein was the inception 
of the idea of the Iron Cross ; but for the time it remained only an idea, 
as the national rising did not then take place. In the early part of 
1813, after Moscow, the whole population rose, and King Frederick 
William, sorely against his own wishes, had to take the lead in the re- 
bellion against the power of Napoleon. These were iron times for Prus- 
sians ; and Prussians offered not only their seryices, but, whether men, 
women, or children, they gave either money, the sinews of war, or con- 
tributions in kind. In the South African War the inhabitants of the 
British Empire have given freely, but it has been of their abundance ; in 
1813 the Prussians had no abundance out of which to give, so contribu- 
tions in kinds of all sorts flowed into the public Treasury. And among 
the contributions came from a lottery keeper in Stettin, one Rollin, his 
golden wedding ring, the gift being accompanied with the demand that 
every one now should substitute iron wedding rings for golden ones, 
and devote these to the service of the country. No fewer than 160,000 
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golden rings were sent to the Treasury. The golden age of Prussia had 
passed away with the Great Frederick ; an iron age had come; all real 
hard national struggles are iron in character. For gold, iron was sub- 
stituted. The Iron Cross of 1813 is forevera fitting emblem of the times 
in which it came into existence. 

The idea formulated in 1811 was now to take practical shape. It 
was on the roth of March, 1813, the anniversary of the birthday of the 
diseased Queen Luise, that appeared the decree instituting the Order. 
This date, however, as Schneider points out, was probably an antedate, 
chosen, perhaps, expressly to connect with the Order the memory of the 
beloved patriot queen. It has been mentioned that the original idea of 
the form of decoration was a cross of twostrips of ribbon sewn on to the 
coat. This was obviously inconvenient, so for ribbon, metal was substi- 
tuted ; but in 1813 this metal, in the poverty of the country, could only 
be of the cheapest kind. Not even enamelling could be afforded; cast 
iron with a silver edging or border was adopted. The material corre- 
sponded exactly to the hard conditions of the life of the nation, and to 
the spirit which animated the nation when the Order came into existence 
—both were hard and iron. 

The decree instituting the Iron Cross ran as follows : 


We, FREDERICK WILLIAM, by the grace of God, King of Prussia, etc. 

In the present critical state of affairs, on which depends everything for the 
country, the brave spirit which the Nation has so grandly shown deserves to be 
honoured and to be commemorated by some special form of recognition. That 
the firmness with which the People bore the irresistible ills of an Iron time did 
not give way to despair, proves the high courage which now animates every 
breast, and which only endures by resting on religion and on true fidelity to 
King and Country. 

We have, therefore, resolved to specially distinguish the merit which in the 
war now about to break out shall be displayed, either in actual fight with the 
enemy, or also in the field or at home, in connection with this great strug: le 
for freedom and independence, and after this war not to again bestow this 
special form of recognition. 

Accordingly we decree as follows :— 

The only, for this war, existing recognition of the good service of our sub- 
jects to the county is 

THE IRON CROSS 


of two classes and a Grand Cross. 


(2) Both classes have a precisely similar black cross of cast iron with silver 
edging, the front without any inscription ; on the reverse in the upper arm our 
initials F. W. with the Crown ; in the centre three oak leaves, and below the 
date 1813; and both classes will by a black ribbon with white edging if the ser- 
vice has been rendered in fight with the enemy, and by a white ribbon with 
black edgings if this has not been the case, carry it at the buttonhole ; the first 
class wears on the left breast in addition to this decoration a ribbon * cross of 
black ribbon and white edging ; and the Grand Cross, which is twice as large 
as that of the two classes. will be worn on the black band with white edgings, 
round the neck. : 

(3) The military decorations} of the first and second class will not be be- 
stowed during this war, and as a rule, except in special cases, the bestowal of 
in the two classes The Ordre pour le mérite will in special cases be conferred 
the second and third classes of the Order of the Red Eagle, as also of the Ordre 


* For this ere long a metal cross without ribbon and fastened on to the coat was substituted. 
+ This implies those already existing. 
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pour le mérite, will be suspended. The Iron Cross supersedes these Orders and 
decorations and will invariably be worn similarly by highest and lowest alike 
with three golden oak leaves on the ring. : 

(4) The second class of the Iron Cross wili invariably be the first bestowed ; ' 
the first class can in no way be obtained unless the second class has already 
been won. 

(5) Consequently, holders of Orders and ~~ who gain the Iron Cross 
in this war can receive at first only the second class. 

(6) The Grand Cross can only be received by a commander who has been 
victorious in a decisive battle after which the enemy has evacuated his position, 
or who has captured an important fortress, or by a commander who has un- 
flinchingly defended a fortress which has not fallen into the enemy’s hands. 

(7) The already existing Orders and decorations will be worn together with 
the Iron Cross. 

(8) All privileges appertaining to decorations of the first and second classes 
will be enjoyed by the yo of the Iron Cross. The soldier who at the mo- 
ment possesses the decorations of the second class cannot obtain any further 
decorations than that of the second class of the Iron Cross, and if he at the same 
time enjoys a monthly allowance for the possession of the first class decoration, 
this allowance cannot be further increased. 

(9) Cases of forfeiture of the Iron Cross are to be dealt with in conformity 
with the regulations of our other Orders and decorations. 

Given under our Royal Hand and Seal, 
FREDERICK WILLIAM. 


Bresiau, the roth of March, 1813. 


When the paragraphs of this decree are carefully studied, the insti- 
tution of the Iron Cross no longer appears as the bringing into existence 
a merely additional war decoration. It was a shattering of caste preju- 
dices, caste ideas, caste inefficiency, and the substitution of the recogni- 
tion and utilisation of merit and ability wherever it existed in and was 
forthcoming from the people. But this war was to be a national war for 
freedom and independence ; such a struggle cannot for one moment be 
degraded to the level of a war for aggrandisement or to satisfy ambition ; 
it stands on its own high pedestal; any distinctive mark granted for 
that war must stand alone by itself in its own dignity ; so it was to be 
for this war, and this war only, that the Iron Cross would be bestowed 
even on the bravest of citizens or soldiers. Yet after all, to most men, 
the dearest possession is that of life, and therefore the character of the 
ribbon on which hung the cross is such as to distinguish between those 
who have risked their lives in battle and those who may have done great 
services—all but risk their lives in battle. From those whose weakness 
is a love of ribbons and gewgaws on the breast, all sources of supply 
were, save in exceptional cases, to be for the time cut off. The sign of 
championing the country’s cause was to be the one spring flowing at 
the fountain of honour. But now comes the startling innovation—the 
complete overthrow of the exclusiveness of military caste. 

Up to this time the idea that a general and a private soldier should 
wear the same decoration had never been entertained. In the Iron Cross 
all differences of rank or lineage faded out of sight, and were ignored, 
No matter whether general or private soldier, noble or peasant, or the 
differences of degree in their responsibilities, or in the sphere of per- 
sonal influence, all were dealt with, regarded, and rewarded in one char- 
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acter only, that of ‘‘ good soldier.’’ The Iron Cross on the breast of the 
general may have found its abiding-place there from the brave and wise 
leading of thousands of men ; the humble soldier, only one among those 
thousands, and setting perhaps an example of bravery to the few around 
him, received identically the same recognition of well-done duties, 
though in spheres of action and in results so incommensurable. No 
doubt it was the effect produced by the Legion of Honour in Napoleon’s 
army that led the Prussian King to adopt a similar principle in distrib- 
uting his Iron Cross. And then came the wise provision that prevented 
this decoration, which was intended to mark actual performance of 
work, being perverted into a mere substitute for ordinary promotion. 
Promotion in the Order meant fresh good service, so the private soldier 
might become a member of the first class while the general under whom 
he was serving has remained in the lower class, for lack of opportunity 
to distinguish himself a second time as a general commanding in the 
field. No wonder that the Iron Cross became not only the object of am- 
bition to every soldier, but that the first bestowal of it acted as yeta 
further incentive to continued well-doing. 

On the 11th of April, just a month after the institution, the imme- 
diate despatch to Breslau of as many of the new decorations as possible 
was ordered. For on the oth the king received the report of General v. 
Dornburg on the battle of Luneburg of the 2nd of April, and the king 
desired at once to decorate the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of Major v. Borcke’s Pomeranian Fusilier Battalion, which had 
specially distinguished itself. The cross was given both for individual 
acts of bravery and for consistently good service in the battles. The 
recommendations were made by the commanding officers and transmitted 
to the king through the regular channels of the military hierarchy. 

The manufacture of metal-work was not in those days so simple a 
matter as it is now, so the supply could not in any way meet the de- 
mand, which was immediately further increased by a call for crosses to 
reward good conduct at the battle of Gross Gorschen on May the 2nd, 
a battle unfavourable to the Prussian arms, but in which the Prussian 
troops behaved well in sustaining the defeat. 

Even in these few weeks the bestowal of the Order had exercised on 
the troops an influence which Schneider describes as not only extraordi- 
nary but electrifying ; and the king, convinced of the extent of this in- 
fluence, at once proceeded to develop it so that it might affect beneficially 
the whole country. 

On the 5th of May was issued a royal edict supplementary to the 
decree of the roth of March, and still further disseminating in the coun- 
try the special purpose of the new Order. In every regimental church 
was to be placed a tablet bearing the inscription : 


King and Country honour gratefully the fallen Heroes, 
There died the death of Heroes of the Regiment 


And then followed, with a record of their services, the names of those 
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who had fallen in battle, but who, had they lived, would have received 
the Iron Cross. 

On another tablet in every church was to be placed the names ofthe 
men who belonged to the parish and had died on the battle-field, the 
list being headed by the names of those who had won the Iron Cross, 
or who would have received it had they lived. At the end of the war 
commemorative services were to be held, the names of the fallen being 
read to the congregation, with remarks on their good deeds in life and 
in their death. 

There were necessarily great delays in the supply and distribution of 
the crosses ; but when to shorten the delay the General Orders Commis- 
sion handed some crosses to General v. Bulow for his own corps, the 
king interfered with a severe censure on the proceeding, and said he 
would allow no one to send the crosses but the sovereign. He evidently 
intended to thus increase the value of the decoration. * * * 
The total number of crosses given for the campaign, from the fight at 
Luneburg, the 2d of April, 1813, to the 30th of March, 1814, capture of 
Paris, was 331 first-class, 6,639 second-class, for 13 battles, 11 combats, 
113 engagements, 11 sieges, and 29 blockades. 

Further to render the Iron Cross enduring in memory, the king or- 
dered that it should be borne on the standards and colours that had been 
carried in the campaign. The Brandenburg Gate at Berlin was to be 
decorated with the Iron Cross, and to his warrior Von Blucher, and his 
statesman Von Hardenburgh, he gave it a prominent position in their 
new coats-of-arms. 

But the keen desire to obtain the decoration, and the great value 
placed on it by the troops, had given rise to some serious difficulties in 
the matter of bestowing it. After the battle of Leipsic in October, 1813, 
the submitting of names and the recommendations of them by the com- 
manding generals became very numerous ; and so much gallantry was 
being displayed in the sieges of the Prussian fortresses still in French 
occupation, that the king, who wished to keep the Iron Cross asa 
special decoration, and therefore to be bestowed only sparingly during 
the prolonged war, entertained the idea of creating a third class of the 
Order in the form of an iron medal with silvered edging ; but the idea 
was abandoned. The question had already been put to the General Or- 
deral Commission by General v. Bulow as to what was to be done with 
Iron Crosses whose possessors had died since their bestowal; but no 
definite reply could be given to him. The utilisation of these crosses 
offered one way out of the difficulty : without increasing the number of 
the decorations in existence, more claims could be satisfied. On the 
14th of March the king, therefore, sent to the Commission an order in 
which, after saying that it had been impossible to bestow the cross on 
all recommended for it (but not stating the reasons for the impossibil- 
ity), the king decreed that the crosses should become hereditary within 
the regiments to which the deceased possessors belonged. The officers 
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were the inheritors of officers’ crosses, the non-commissioned officers 
and men were classed together as inheritors of crosses of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. Only in cases where in the regiment no one 
was already recommended for the decoration was the cross to be returned 
to the Commission. The hereditary character was, however, restricted 
to the second class of the Order. The selection of the successor was left 
to the regiments or battalions. 

So highly in esteem was the possession of the cross held, that the 
greatest efforts were made, sometimes in the most unblushing manner, 
to obtain recognition of claims. Regiments also fought hard over the 
question of inheritance, not to favour any particular individual, but to 
retain the cross in their own ranks. 

Only a certain amount of progress in the work had been made by the 
Commission when the war of 1815 broke out, and the king sanctioned 
the bestowal of the Order for the forthcoming campaign, giving as his 
reason that he regarded it as a continuation of the struggle for liberty 
and freedom.* * * 

On the 18th of June, 1816, the anniversary of Waterloo, the king de- 
clared the list of recommendations closed ; and the Commission drew up 
the final lists and a scheme for regulating inheritance. On the 16th of 
April, 1819, the Commission reported 9136 possessors of the cross, 6813 
inheritors of the Cross, and 1830 possessors of the fifth class of the Rus- 
sian Order of St. George; total, 17,779. The last-named Order was 
placed as regards registration and inheritance on the same footing as the 
Iron Cross. The first-class crosses were held by 568 officers and 67 non- 
commissioned officers and men and 2 civilians ; the second class posses- 
sors numbered 3208 officers and 5928 non-commissioned officers and men 
and 869 civilians, the heirs being 825 officers and 5988 non-commissioned 
officers and men ; supplemental to this there was granted the right of 
inheritance to 70 officers and 422 non-commissioned officers and men. 
The Grand Crosses given were five in number. The strength of the 
Prussian forces in the three years’ campaign 1813-1815 numbered 320,- 
ooo, so that the proportion of crosses given was about one in twenty. 

On the 7th of June, 1840, the king died, and he was succeeded on the 
throne by King Frederick William the Fourth, brother of the conqueror 
in the war of 1870-71. In the change of rulers, the many who believed 
themselves to have fully deserved the cross, but for some reason had not 
received it, saw an opportunity for pushing forward their claims; the 
number of possessors of the Order was rapidly diminishing ; so the great- 
est efforts, backed by powerful influence, were made to induce the new 
sovereign to make a fresh grant ot the crosses. 

The king regarded these claims as somewhat of an imputation of un- 
fairness in the original distribution by his father, and he refused to take 
any notice of them. An examination of these claims by the General 
Orders Commission, to which they had been sent, showed, however, un- 
doubtedly that whilst some were renewals of claims already considered 
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and adjudicated, there were others from persons who by some mis- 
chance such as the loss of the recommendation owing to the movements 
of the troops or by being severely wounded and missed on the field of 
battle, or some piece of ill-luck, and sometimes owing to their own mod- 
esty, had not had the good fortune to be included in the original list. 
The king decided that where mistakes had undoubtedly been made they 
should be rectified. Among the ordinary recipients was a woman, Au- 
gusta Frederica Kruga, as non-commissioned officer in the 9th (Colberg) 
Infantry Regiment, for distinguished conduct in the battles from Laon 
to Paris. Disguised in men's clothes, she had, at the age of twenty- 
four, enlisted under the name of Lubeck, at Wolten, in the 4th Company 
of the 3d Musketeer Battalion of the regiment. At Dennewitz she was 
severely wounded and her sex was discovered. For her bravery she was 
promoted to non-commissioned officer in the Royal Company, rejoined 
the regiment in November, and received the Iron Cross on the 3d of 
June, 1814. 

And now we pass on to the revival of the Order. For the reward of 
services in the campaign of 1864 against Denmark, and:in that of 1866 
against Austria and Southern Germany, there were other decorations 
available. The Iron Cross had been instituted for a struggle of all Ger- 
mans against a common foe, not for Germans against one another, and 
it would seem that, almost instinctively, for any possible renewal of 
that struggle, it was held in reserve; and the occasion for its use was 
far nearer than was in 1864 or 1866 anticipated. On the 15th of July, 
1870, King William had returned to Berlin from Ems, where had taken 
place the historic interview with Count Benedetti; and during his jour- 
ney had realised the nature of the impression which the matter had pro- 
duced on the nation. The wildest national excitement prevailed. In 
the words of Schneider, ‘‘ It was the year 1813 again in all its power 
and influence. The apparently cool, egotistical spirit of the time burst 
into the same blaze of enthusiasm as in the days when the king—a boy 
—accompanied his sorely tried father to Breslau.’’ On the 19th of July 
was presented the French declaration of war. * * * So under date 
of this same day appears the royal decree renewing the bestowal of the 
Order. The first paragraph runs as follows : 


In view of the serious situation of the Fatherland, and in grateful remem- 
brance of the heroism of our ancestors in the great years of the War of Liberty, 
I revive in its full meaning and importance the Order of the lron Cross insti- 
tuted by my father, now in rest with God. The Iron Cross will be given with- 
out distinction of rank or position as a reward for merit, gained either in actual 
fight with the enemy, or at home, in connection with this war for the honour 
and independence of the beloved country. 

* 


The wisdom of the king in reviving the Order cannot be doubted. 
To the minds of the soldiers of July, 1870, the Iron Cross stood by 
itself, invested with a value unequalled of its kind. Its origin, the 
sparseness of its bestowal, the minute regulations for its inheritance, 
the veneration shown to the memory of its possessors by the tablets in 
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the regimental and parish churches, all combine to make the Iron Cross 
a distinction far above all existing decorations, or any that could be 
created in future. * * 

The manufacture of the insignia in 1870 proceeded rapidly, and well 
it was so, because of the quick succession of bloody battles in the first 
four weeks of the campaign and of the number of combatants who took 
part in them. The speediness of the recognition of the service rendered 
is one of the most valuable features of the Order. The royal head- 
quarters were still at Mayence when the first bestowal of the Order took 
place, so says Schneider, the Crown Prince receiving the Grand Cross 
for the victories of Weissenburg on the 4th, and Wé6rth on the 6th of 
August ; but according to another work, the prince himself had on the 
evening of the 4th fastened on the breast of the non-commissioned offi- 
cer Hausknecht, of the 5th Jagers, an Iron Cross for having, as one of 
an infantry patrol of eight men, captured the first gun of the war at the 
battle itself. On the 1st of September, at Sedan, Hausknecht gained 
the first class of the Order for saving the life of a German officer. In- 
centive to action of all kinds was given by its distribution. On the 2d 
of August, Under-officer Metzler, of the 5th Dragoons, not yet in French 
territory, receives an order to ride with a dragoon in the direction of 
the frontier and see what is to be scen. He comes to the village of 
Bebelsheim, which is in occupation of the French, enters it and man- 
ages to carry off with him an infantry soldier, the first prisoner of the 
war, and the Iron Cross is his. In the battle of W6rth, on the 6th of 
August, the soth Regiment out of its fifty-four officers and (probably) 
2700 men lost thirty-two officers, fifty-six non-commissioned officers, 
and 783 men. Exactly three weeks later, on the 27th, whilst on the 
march to Sedan, were the first five crosses given to the regiment, the 
fortunate recipients being Lieutenant-Colonel v. Sperling, the Com- 
mander of the 1st Battalion, Captain v. Kamptz, who had been tempo- 
rarily in command of the 2d Battalion, a Vice-Sergeant-Major Schwebs, 
of the 3d Company, a non-commissioned officer, Preussner, of the 11th 
Company, and Lance-Corporal Miiller, of the 6th. This presentation 
of the same decoration to soldiers of different ranks must also have a 
great influence on the minds of those of the lower ranks. On the 21st 
of August, five days after the battle of Vionville, is published to the 3d 
Army Corps, which bore there so grandly the heat and burden of the 
day, the following Royal order addressed to the Corps Commander, 
General v. Alvensleben: ‘‘I give you, in recognition of your splendid 
leading of the corps under your command, the Iron Cross of the second 
class.”’ 

On the 4th day of September is a parade of the 5th Division for 
divine service. When this is concluded, Prince Frederick Charles, with 
Von Alvensleben and his staff, appear on the scene, many of these, in- 
cluding the general, wearing the Iron Cross, which to-day, seen by the 
troops for the first time, attracts the greatest attention and admiration. 
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The chief staff officer proceeds to read out the list of those in the divi- 
sion who have been fortunate enough to be nominated for it. In the 
12th Regiment are selected as recipients the lieutenant-colonel, a major, 
a captain, and a sergeant-major. According to one authority, Von 
Moltke did not receive the first class of the Order until the day after 
Sedan, when on the road to Vendresse it was presented to him by the 
Crown Prince in the name of the King. That there were any special 
regulations for the distribution and bestowal of the Iron Cross during 
this war I have not been able to ascertain ; but there were two ways in 
which a soldier or officer might achieve this object of his ambition. 
He might attract the notice of his superiors by some special action, in 
which others did not take part with him; or, on the other hand, he 
might be singled out by his superiors or his comrades as the best 
among the many deserving of reward for some service carried out in 
common with others. I will give some instances of these two kinds, 
though occasionally the service rendered is a combination of both. On 
the roth of October the French were defeated at Artenay, and on the 
following day the French, still offering resistance, were followed up 
towards Orleans. In the pursuit the 7th Jagers took part, and after the 
fighting was over, the staff captain of the battalion came to its front and 
asked, ‘‘ Who was the man who on the extreme right in front of all was 
first on the parapet and with a hurrah jumped down among the enemy 
in the trench?’’ The men of one half-zug called out in reply, ‘‘ Our 
non-commissioned officer, Melcher.’’ ‘‘That must gain you the Prus- 
sian Cross; it was a brave deed,’’ said the captain, and for it Melcher 
won his Iron Cross. On the 11th of July, at Le Mans, Lieutenant v. 
Garnier, with the 12th Company of the 8th Bodyguard Regiment, holds 
the French at bay at a critical point of the fighting line and captures 
two guns. In the evening he meets his brigadier, who greets him with 
the words, ‘‘ You have saved the day for me.’’ Later on, the divisional 
commander, handing to him the cross, says, ‘‘I would have taken off 
my cross if you had not received yours.’’ Then there is the man who 
carries the wounded man to a place of safety ; and almost above all as 
an example of dauntless courage is the ‘‘Drummer of Le Bourget ”’ 
(‘* Der Tambour von Le Bourget ’’), one Biimsen, who deliberately, side 
by side with his captain and beating his drum, marches down the fire- 
swept street of Le Bourget to the barricade in front of his company, 
the 8th of the Guard Alexander Regiment. Then there is the captain 
who, finding more influence necessary among the troops on his front, 
disobeys the regulations, and marches his company into the fight in 
close order and in hand; for this daring departure from the rule he re- 
ceives the cross. Cavalry, gunners, sappers, infantry, and non-com- 
batants also find their good services in their own work marked and 
rewarded. 

A remarkable case of its promised bestowal being used as an incen- 
tive to daring action is found in the reconnoissance towards Boiscom- 
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mun in the latter part of November, 1870, when information as to the 
position of the French was of vital importance to the force under Prince 
Frederick Charles. Addressing the officers of a small reconnoitring 
detachment which consisted of two squadrons of cavalry and two com- 
panies of infantry, the staff officer who had been sent to accompany the 
force spoke as follows :— 

The cavalry will have to do the reconnoitring, the companies will take up a 
position in support. The main object is to take prisoners; for every officer 
captured there will be an Iron Cross. Be so good as to communicate this to 
your men. 

But in battles it is the men or officers who together lead the way, 
or who hold on tenaciously against the overnumbering enemy, that win 
the cross. Thus in the 46th Regiment, three musketeers received the 
cross for the joint capture of a colour at Worth. And in an army corps 
it was the division, in the division the brigade, in the brigade the regi- 
ment, in the regiment the battalion which had seen the most fighting 
that received the most crosses ; and the particular recipients were se- 
lected by the commanding officer, or if he were uncertain or unable to 
decide, then the selection went by public opinion.* * * 

The 46th Regiment took the field with 58 officers, 242 non-commis- 
sioned officers, 2,708 in the ranks. It received eight crosses of the first 
class, 249 of the second class, black ribbon; but the losses were 27 offi- 
cers, 52 non-commissioned officers, and 450 men killed, 35 officers, 83 
non-commissioned officers, and 653 men wounded ; a total of 62 officers, 
135 non-commissioned officers, and 1,103 men. The 20th (3rd Branden- 
burg), in the same corps, and of about the same strength, fought from 
Vionville down to Le Mans; its casualty list is 76 officers, 122 non- 
commissioned officers, 1,038 men. It received twelve first-class and 
over 300 second-class crosses, and at the end of the campaign the cross 
was on the breast of every officer with the three service battalions. 

I have not been able to ascertain when the distribution of the cross 
for 1870-71 came to an end ; no doubt the examination of recommenda- 
tions for so vast a force must have taken a longtime. In the case of 
the 46th Regiment some of the men did not receive theirs until 1872, 
though for the same battle, that of W6rth, others had received theirs al- 
most immediately. Up to 1872 the total number given was between 4o,- 
ooo and 50,000, of which more than 3,000 were crosses with the white 
ribbon with black edging. The number of troops under arms was over 
a million, which gives the same proportion as in the old war, of five per 
cent. But one unit would receive a large number, and another, per- 
haps, none. The statistics given in 1872 ina ‘‘ Beiheft "’ of the Militar- 
Wochenblatt show for the officers a-general average of 66 per cent., but 
here again, whereas the 3rd Corps, who with the Guard Corps suffered 
greater losses than other corps, received 87 per cent., the 6th Corps, 
which saw but little fighting, received but 7.6 per cent. The Grand 
Crosses must have numbered about twelve. 

There is probably no other Order in the distribution of which less 
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unfairness, less favouritism prevails than in the Iron Cross. The re- 
commendation comes either from a superior officer who is an eye-witness 
or from comrades. In one case, the officer of a regiment to which a 
man was for the day attached for sanitary detachment work recom- 
mended him to his commanding officer for the cross for his gallantry in 
a personal encounter with the French. Neither does rank secure rapid 
advancement. General v. Kirchbach, who commanded the 5th Army 
Corps, had been a brigadier in the corps in the campaign of 1864, and 
had commanded a division in it in 1866. On the 21st of August he re- 
ceived the second class of the Iron Cross for the battle of Wérth, but 
he did not receive the first class for fresh good service until the 18th of 
October. * 


SWORDS OF FAMOUS FIGHTERS. 
(From London Tidbits.) 


find their way intoa public auction room, but a few have been thus 

disposed of. Among the items of more than ordinary interest put 

up a year or two ago by a well-known London auctioneer was the 
sword supposed to have been used by the lion-hearted Earl of Cardigan 
at the battle of Balaclava. It changed hands at 8% guineas. 

A better result attended a sale of some still more famous swords at 
the rooms of Messrs. Christie. On that occasion the sword used by Nel- 
son when a mate, called forth some spirited bidding. Although it was 
only an ordinary regulation weapon, of no intrinsic value, the price was 
run up to no less than 260 guineas. 

Strangely enough, this was £33 more than was realized for a very 
valuable and artistic sword that had belonged to another famous ad- 
miral, Lord Collingwood, sold on the same occasion. This had been 
presented to him by the city of London. Its golden hilt and scabbard 
mounts, which were beautifully engraved and chased, were enriched 
with diamonds and enamel. 

The gold pillow-formed grip had on one side the arms of the city in 
colored enamels, surrounded with brilliants, and on the other side the 
arms of the recipient with similar precious surroundings. On the 
knuckle-bow, set in brilliants on blue enamel, was the famous inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ England expects every man to do his duty,’’ together with the 
magic word ‘‘ Trafalgar.’’ This beautiful weapon was bought on behalf 
of Lady Meux for £240. 

Her ladyship also secured the sword presented to Lord Collingwood 
by the corporation of Liverpool in recognition of the same stirring vic- 
tory. It was a very handsome weapon, gold hilted and mounted with 
engraved bands. The price realized was £160. 

The sword of Admiral Villeneuve, commander in chief of the com- 


T is but seldom that the swords of Great Britain’s famous fighters 
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bined fleets of France and Spain in that fight, brought 60 guineas. 
That of Don Baltazar Hidalgo Cisneros, rear admiral of the Spanish 
fleet, commanded only 25 guineas, which was, however, 2 guineas more 
than the highest bid for the sword of the captain of the Santa Anna. 
These three weapons were all captured by Lord Collingwood. 

“At the same time a very interesting and remarkable sword handle of 
Indian agate was submitted to public competition. It had formerly been 
the property of the notorious Tippoo Sahib, and was inlaid with five fine, 
large, old oriental brilliants. It realized the substantial sum of £260. 

The market value of relics of Britain’s great naval and military heroes 
seems to fluctuate in a really extraordinary fashion. In the month of 
July, 1898, there was offered by public auction in a London salesroom 
the sword worn by the gallant Nelson when he first went to sea. No 
adequate bid being forthcoming, it had to be withdrawn, a circumstance 
which contrasts strangely with the spirited contest for the intrinsically 
worthless weapon mentioned above. 


ANCESTRY OF THE HORSE.* 


x: ‘‘missing links ’’ in evolution have been very much fdis- 
cussed. Many hold the main argument against evolution is, 
we should find to-day all intermediate forms; they should be 

connected together in a perfect series—if not in the living, at 
least in the extinct forms there should be connecting links between the 
species to produce a perfect chain of evidence for evolution. As a mat- 
ter of fact there are very few such perfect connections known either 
among fossil or living forms. Concerning the fossils the reason for 
that is, very few animals are capable of preservation: those that are, 
are generally not preserved. Among the living animals, the main rea- 
son for the absence of connecting links is that the struggle for exist- 
ence would tend to kill them out. 

* * 

Perhaps of all the links which geology shows there is a more perfect 
gradation between the different forms in the ancestry of the horse than 
in any other group of animals excepting the shell fish. In the fore leg 
of the living horse are the scapula, the humerus (the upper arm), the 
forearm, and on the end thereof, only one toe—the most striking thing 
about the horse. In the hind leg also there is just one toe. Hereisa 
forearm. In lifein a horse all the part from here up around the shoul- 
der is hidden: it is what is generally called the ankle ; and what we 
generally call the hock is really where the fingers come off from the 
back of the hand. 


* Abstract of a lecture at the Wagner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia, by Prof. 
Thomas H. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania. Specially reported for the ScrgNn- 
TiFIc AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT. 
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You notice in there one toe and a little splint bent on the inner side 
here—a slender one ; sometimes a little one on the other side present, 
which suggests that there might once in the horse have been more than 
one toe. In almost all mammals there are five toes. The hyena’s foot 
has four toes, and a small abortion here—a little joint of a fifth, very 
small in the hyena, but large in most other groups. Sometimes there 
are only four, as in the cow, two large ones in front, two very small 
ones behind ; but they are shown in the pig ; though as a general rule 
there are five toes on the hand just as in the reptiles and the mammals 
(as in the ornithorhynchus and in our own hand); so that the problem 
arises, if the ancestor of the horse could be found, would it have more 
than one long toe: if so, what toe would this be? 

The oldest horse known is from the early Eocene beds of North Amer- 
ica, and has four toes. Of the recent period in geological time we dis- 
tinguish the lowermost beds as the Eocene; then the newer beds as the 
Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene, and then the most recent—that is, 
the living age. The first (Eocene) horse was found at a time long be- 
fore any of the present horse species had been formed—long before man 
had come: in fact, man could have been formed only in a very modern 
period of the recent age. 

The fore foot of that Eocene horse showed four toes in this way : 
first a long hind toe with three joints (the end one with a little hoof) ; 
then a toe at the side with a little slenderer (not nearly solong, and also 
with a little hoof); so in this original ancestor we had a horse prac- 
tically with four hoofs or four separate claws—a foot, that is, very much 
like the foot of an animal of this kind: instead of a little claw here, 
there should be a little hoof—a foot like the present elephant’s foot 
where each toe ends in a special little hoof. That was the original 
horse ; and now a little toe up there very much smaller. The thumb 
was missing in the horse of the oldest type known, which we can deter- 
mine by the peculiarity in the joint up here. The Eocene form of 
horse we have denominated Eohippus, and it was about the size of a 
dog. As we leave the Eocene the eohippus is no longer found, but other 
types of the horse succeed. The next one found has still the middle toe 
(the third), with its joints, and the hoof on the end of the joint growing 
larger ; only the two side toes; but the fifth toe has disappeared; this 
toe has gone altogether—no trace left of that; so what is left then of 
the horse of this lower period of the Eocene will be toes 2, 3, and 4; the 
fifth has left already. Here it is pretty small—is leaving; when we get 
to the next geological period the horses of that time which have arisen 
from these have lost that fifth toe entirely. 

As we pass to the middle region of the Miocene there comes another 
horse taking the place of this one and obviously a ditect descendant of 
it, having the middle toe of a little stronger, thicker bones, larger joints 
with a larger hoof development ; that hoof is getting much larger, and 
now these second and fourth toes getting very much slenderer, to a stage 
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at which they could not have been of any service in walking at all; they 
are almost useless, still enough was left—a little hoof in that way; this 
being again second, third and fourth toes. 

Up in this Miocene, and at the end of it, the Pleistocene, there passes 
right through there (from the lowermost strata into the more recent), a 
series of fossil forms that follow upon one another closely—a perfect evolu- 
tion series where those second and fourth toes gradually get smaller and 
smaller till up in the Pleistocene period a horse is left with that middle 
toe larger and stronger —also its joints—with a comparatively large hoof 
developed on that ; all that is left of these side toes two of these little 
splints without any hoof on them and without any joints ; and when you 
compare that with—taking its place in recent times—the modern horse, 
the latter shows one little splint and vou usually won’t find that in the 
horse skeleton : in fact, it is only an exceptional horse showing that: 
most individuals do not show anything but the middle toe. So you see 
here in the horse’s foot—horse’s hand—what is left is the third toe— 
the middle toe—of the ancestor. 

What had become of the first toe—the thumb, that is—of the horse ? 
Remember, we started with this Eohippus with four toes—second to 
fifth inclusive. Now there must have been an ancestor to that: more, 
we know from comparative anatomy they had five toes (or five fingers) : 
that is, a thumb in addition to these four simple fingers. That has been 
very well worked out on certain skeletons in a very interesting animal, 
the connecting link between forms like the cats and dogs on the one 
hand and horses on the other, and perhaps related to such a group as the 
cows with their split hoofs. 

When this was developed along one line it became a horse; so that 
the horse had left only these four toes from the index finger to the little 
finger ; and at the modern day the horse finally has nothing but that 
middle finger, which was the original third finger of the hand. There 
is a curious thing to notice in the history of horses: that the wild horse 
which was found in the western part of North America about 150 years 
ago by some of the earlier travelers and explorers, was not indigenous 
to North America at all: it was simply the running wild of some of the 
horses that had been brought over by the Spaniards. The Spaniards 
came over not before the fifteenth century, and prior to their arrival 
there were no wild horses at all in North or South America; and what 
is more, there had been no wild horses in North, South, or Central 
America in the knowledge of man on this continent: that is, during 
the time that man was present on this continent. That is proved 
very well, because the natives of North and South America have abso- 
lutely no myths nor rock-drawings relating to horses. We find in some 
of our rock-drawings and paintings the old mastodon, the primitive ele- 
phant, and some other forms that have died out hundreds—perhaps 
thousands—of years ago: those men remembered and drew what had 
been actually seen by men within the time of the human race; but the 
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horse never had been—there is no reference to them-; they evidently 
were extinct in America; there were no horses in America at the time 
the Spaniards came, and there had not been for a long time before that. 
Notwithstanding all this, the horses arose first in North and South 
America: the earliest horses that were ever found in geological time were 
the North American early Eocene period horses (never found in Europe 
at all) ; but at that time there was probably a continuous land connec- 
tion between North America and Asia by way of the Aleutian Islands, 
and from the evidences that we have it seems probable that the North 
American horses—the orohippus (descended from the eohippus)—spread 
gradually all over the North American continent, found its way by 
means of this isthmus over into Asia, and then down through Asia and 
Europe; and that gave rise to a line of horses over there. So we can 
distinguish two parallel lines in the development of the horse very, very 
interesting ; starting with the four-toed type in the lower Eocene of 
North America, some of those horses remained in North America and de- 
veloped a series of genera in this way up to a horse that lived in recent 
times. Then from this early horse some went over to Europe and de- 
veloped therein a chain that shows a very parallel development to the 
chain in North America: that is, these two genera won't be quite the 
same, but nearly thesame, and asin the North American horses had just 
the same history in North America and Europe, but with this difference : 
America was the home of the horse, as America was also originally the 
home of the camels. America being originally the home of the horses 
they arose here and from America got into Europe; though very 
early in the recent geological period horses died out entirely in North 
America, so that the horses which we have living now are descend- 
ants of European horses whose ancestry, if we will trace far enough, 
goes back to the North American horse. 

Also, in this line of development of the horse, we will mark that 
apparently of living horses there are two species. They have been bred 
together so much that the difference between them can hardly be recog- 
nized; but undoubtedly it seems there were two; there is a smaller 
horse—a lighter: quicker horse, that seems to have originated from a 
Post-Pliocene horse of Asia. That is the horse from which the modern 
Arabian horse had descended; while another horse from which most 
of the draught horses of to-day (the larger and stronger horses) have 
descended seems to have arisen from a little different fossil ancestor 
from the Arabian horses—one that was found fossil first further west in 
Europe, along the Mediterranean ; but now to-day two horses are bred 
together and are kept up; and we find that all the other present un- 
distinguishable those two forms. It is a very curious history to keep 
in mind that horses should have originated in North America; North 
America giving the line to Europe; then from Europe we are getting 
back, really, again our own old horse. Camels arose, as Prof. W. B. 
Scott has shown by the aid of the Patagonian material that has come 
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into the Princeton collection, near the Andes in South America; there 
was an enormous group of species living at that time; then there was 
a migration of those probably by way of the same land isthmus, where 
the Aleutian Islands now are, to Europe; then the American stock died 
out, and now the only living camels are found in Asia; and yet to-day 
the Americans have been trying to bring camels back to the Great Des- 
ert of the Southwest again; so that is a bringing back of the camel to 
its original home. 


MILITARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By A GERMAN WHO TOOK PART IN IT.* 
- * * 

HAVE come, therefore, to the following conclusions :—Artillery 
] duels, such as the next European war is expected to produce, have 
rarely taken place in South African engagements. Numbers on 
the one hand, skill and material on the other, were worthless. 
But since the British, with a superiority of three or four to one, suc- 
ceeded only sometimes with difficulty in silencing their opponents, and 
generally did not succeed at all—and this would have happened even 
less often had the Boers been more brave—I believe that in a battle 
where the artillery on both sides is about equal in numbers the absolute 

superiority of either side will seldom take place. 

It will, therefore, become the duty of infantry to first advance under 
both hostile artillery and infantry fire, often perhaps indifferently sup- 
ported by its own artillery, and then to assault and try to snatch the 
victory. 

I believe that it will frequently be able to do this, even when its own 
artillery is inferior, for I do not consider that infantry is so dependent 
on the sister arm. But it must go on endeavouring to suit its tactics 
more fully to the conditions of modern fire-arms than it has been doing 
of late in peace-time. 

Fire effect and provision of cover from beginning to end are the 
essentials for all arms, especially infantry. Everything else, even time 
and distance, must give seal if higher considerations do not abso- 


lutely exclude it. 
* 


The concluding portions of my observations I would reserve for the 
cavalry. It is well known that the work performed by the British cav- 
alry, as far as actual fighting and scouting is concerned, was very indif- 
ferent, and offers very little that is ofinterest. Their endeavor to attack 
with cold steel nearly always failed. I have seen only one successful at- 
tack., This was in the fight at Donkerhoek, or, as the British call it, 
Erste Fabriken. 

* Translated for the JourRNAL R. U. S. I, (London) from Militédr Wochendlatt. 
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A thinly-extended line of Boer skirmishers were surprised in flank 
and rolled up. The tactics of the infantry with comparatively few re- 
serves as proposed by me in the foregoing certainly offers cavalry, 
especially in the later stages of an engagement, greater chances for such 
flank attacks. Still, the points of attack are chiefly on the wings, and if 
we were to retain reserves echeloned in rear, the danger could be effect- 
ively dealt with. 

Everyone on the Boers’ side fought as mounted infantry, and this 
mode of fighting is perhaps worthy of mention. ‘ 

It is clear that we cannot make use of our cavalry to carry out the 
defensive or offensive movements of whole battles in the same way as in- 
fantry, as was the case in South Africa, but in certain phases of a fight 
it can, in my opinion, be made use of dismounted. This is especially 
the case in advance and rear guard actions and in the pursuit. In the 
first of these three, its action is chiefly to gain time; and in the second, 
to disappear at the right moment. 

In advance-guard engagements, a line ot skirmishers, no matter how 
thin it be, can as a rule delay an opponent for a considerable time, ifthe 
latter is unable to see what lies behind it. But this he will not usually 
be able to do as long as he unable to outflank the position. In such a 
situation, therefore, the most important step is to occupy a large stretch 
of country, thus making a turning movement difficult ; and the second 
step is to strengthen the forces occupying it. Large gaps between weak 
independent groups of skirmishers do no damage even in this case. The 
opponent will, as a rule, hesitate to make a frontal advance in spite of 
this. For owing to the invisibility of these shots and the rapidity 
of magazine fire, he will usually over-estimate the numbers of the 
cavalry. 

But if the enemy enters on a frontal attack with rapidity he will, as 
a rule, pay for his attempt, and even if a success be obtained it would 
be out of proportion to the cost. A few Boer skirmishers divided along 
a front of 5 or 6 kilometres, have often compelled cavalry divisions of 
the British to make a protracted halt. The chief conditions are to take 
care that the weakness of the detachment is not found out, that difficul- 
ties are placed in the way of a turning movement, and that the horses 
are not kept too far away from the skirmishers. 100 to 200 yards is 
however, not too far. The retreat takes place naturally in widely open 
order. The same may be said with regard to rear-guard actions, only 
in this case resistance must usually be more prolonged, and therefore 
the skirmishing line must be that much denser. In such cases one 
must remain lying down much longer than when acting as advance- 
guard, since in retreat the position of the infantry is generally much 
more difficult. For the rapidity of the retreat of the rear-guard depends 
on the marching powers of the infantry, whilst the rapidity of the 
enemy’s pursuit depends on the marching powers of his artillery. 
There is, therefore, danger in a retreat of being so pressed as to be no 
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longer able to take up another position and so one must sacrifice one’s 
artillery in order to allow the infantry time to get away. 

Dismounted cavalry is, on the contrary, much better able to avoid 
such dangers. To make their tactics successful, however, they must be 
skilled in the use of their rifles and in the occupation of ground. The 
Boers allowed the British skirmishers to come within 400 or even 300 
yards of their kopjes, and nearly always managed to get away without 
great losses. Their horses, as a rule, were in position 100 to 150 yards 
in rear. Our country, indeed, rarely offers such favorable positions as 
the kopjes ; still, I have seen woods and buildings bring about the same 
results. The latter are far more numerous with us than with them. 

Regarding the tactics of cavalry in pursuit, I would like to take the 
Boers as a pattern in certain respects. They accompanied a wavering 
opponent by moving mounted, parallel to his flank, dismounting at 
favourable positions, and deluging him with fire without actually at- 
tacking him, This accomplished the discomfiture of the British just as 
effectively as if they had attacked them. They suffered considerable 
losses on every occasion, whilst the Boers suffered none. 

The endeavours of the British cavalry to mingle in the pursuit failed, 
as far as I know, every time, and often a handful of men and a few car- 
tridges caused large masses of cavalry to retire, as was the case at Ma- 
chadodorp, where only a few dozen Germans and Boers, who had nearly 
expended their ammunition, had taken up a position. 

Concerning the action of cavalry against cavalry, the war offers ex- 
amples only in so far that when the Boers met British cavalry they dis- 
mounted and fired. The horses on such occasions stood immediately 
behind the firers. This method was not only adopted for the purpose 
of repulsing an attack over open ground, but they even advanced to 
within 500 or 600 yards of the British, then dismounted and fired. As 
far as I know, the British cavalry were unable to do anything against 
this fire. Still, I do not desire to give these as examples of the ineffi- 
ciency of the British cavalry without further opportunities of making a 
comparison. 

The last point which seemed to me of interest deals with mounted 
patrols, a duty of cavalry which is the most frequent and most danger- 
ous on the battle-field. I feel sure that the cavalry soldier can rarely 
find out what is lurking in a farm, village, or bush as long as he stays 
on horseback. It is easy for two or three men armed with magazine 
rifles, and hidden in the neighbourhood, to allow mounted men of ten 
times their number to approach so close to them as to be able to fire at 
them in a body, and cause those who are not hit to bolt for all they 
are worth without having seen anything. 

Even when patrols in the execution of such reconnoissances open 
out into broad lines, the individual rider offers such an excellent target 
that such reconnoissance, though it may be successful, will as a rule 
prove too costly. Let alone the fact that such manceuvres can often only 
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be imperfectly carried out owing to the nature of the country, at least 
so far as one can judge by the average amount of use rendered by the 
mounted men. To be able to properly approach such objects, and find 
out what is therein contained, the patrol must dismount and creep for- 
ward. This is best done from several sides. Such a method is natu- 
rally all the more to be adopted if it is necessary that the object aimed 
at be taken possession of, and the latter will frequently be the case, 
when it is intended to move further to the front. 

The numbers also of such patrols are, in my opinion, very impor- 
tant, if such places are to be seized. To carry out such measures from 
several sides with success every detachment must at least be four or five 
carbineers strong, otherwise it will not be able to stand the loss o! one 
or two men. To these must be added men to hold the horses, and a 
couple of carbineers for their protection. For the above reasons I think 
that where it is intended that patrols should really go far forward and 
penetrate the veil of the enemy’s outposts and patrols, they should be 
at least 15 men strong. But it is better, as with the Boers, to employ 
from 25 to 30. 

A few strong patrols frequently see more than a number ot weak 
ones. If the leader wishes to advance with a few men he can do so 
always, leaving the remainder hidden in rear. The English patrols, 
which advanced far to the front, were as a rule five or seven men strong. 
The smallness of this number, and the habit of always remaining 
mounted, caused them to retire whenever they met with least resistance. 
They were frequently completely destroyed by two or three men, or 
even by one at very close range, or they were repulsed with such loss 
that they could not do more than report having been fired on. Ac- 
cordingly, such patrols were of little use. The consequence was the un- 
certainty in which the English leaders were situated from beginning to 
end, and the manifold surprises which they sustained in consequence. 
An essential element in a patrol is the possession of good glasses. 
They are, in my opinion, just as important for such duties as they are 
for artillery. 

In case one should think that the reconnoissance of the Boers was 
excellent, this was by no means the case. Good as the Boers were in 
concealing their movements, the reconnoissance of the enemy by means 
of patrols was practically #7/, no matter how much circumstances were 
favourable to it. The reason lay in the lack of courage among the Boers, 
which was apparent here as everywhere else. 

Patrol duty entails, in my experience, greater demands on self-con- 
trol and tact than anything else, just because the temptation to expose 
oneself is great, and because those in front must minutely examine every 
piece of cover, even if the same might suggest the possibility of being a 
death-trap. The Boers were lacking in these qualities, and the want 
was so apparent that the Boer generals, in the course of the war, as- 
signed the reconnoissance duties to the hands of the foreigners. Al- 
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though the Boer knowledge of locality, their eye for country, and on oc- 
casions their skill, were superior to our own, we always brought in the 
better reports. From this one can see the value of moral qualities. I 
took charge of the initial reconnoissance of General Botha’s army, ope- 
rating to the east of Pretoria for about six weeks with a small troop of 
25 men, and during the greater portion of this time moved about close 
to and between the detachments of the British. 

As regard patrolling by night: to halt a large patrol in a hidden 
position in front, and from this to send out smaller patrols is better than 
to allow independent patrols to ride about all over the place. One will 
generally be safe at night in a small bush or small farm of two or three 
buildings, unless the enemy has got exact information of one’s where- 
abouts. An opponent will rarely attack anything in the darkness, of 
which he is uncertain, if he is fired at. 

The value of horses is so great that they should be spared in every 
possible way, and they should have a bridle which would admit of the 
bits being removed and inserted by a single movement—the British had 
such things. 

For fighting on foot, the cavalry soldier requires, no doubt, alot more 
cartridges, best done up in cartridge-belts, of which we often carried two 
or three without inconvenience. Further, we have ridden for days with 
the Mauser rifle slung across our shoulders, without experiencing any 
annoyance. The weapon must be across the bandolier, and the knob 
must not point inwards. Manipulation is very easy when carried in this 
manner. Even the artillery was armed in this way, and I observed no 
disadvantageous results. But for officers I would recommend Mause- 
pistols, or some such weapons. 

In conclusion, I have to apologise if my views have been expressed 
with too great exactitude. This was not expressly my intention, but I 
know no other method by which I can escape being misunderstood. 

G. 


GUNNERY IN AN ARMORY. 
(From The Scientific American.) 


N the large Armory of the Thirteenth Regiment, Brooklyn, there are 
I mounted complete working models of three types of coast-defense 
guns, a 12-inch mortar, an 8-inch disappearing rifle, and a 4-inch 
rapid-fire gun, which were built especially for the Armory by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company at a cost of $25,000. They are perfect working 
models, and the dimensions, form, and functions of every part are exactly 
the same as in the army guns installed in coast fortifications, the only dif- 
erence being that the models, which are built chiefly of wood, are very 
much lighter than service pieces, and, of course, cannot be fired with pow- 
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MODEL 8-IN. B. L. RIFLE ON DISAPPEARING CARRIAGE. 


(Copyright Scientific American.) 


der charges. But since the traversing and elevating mechanism and the 
mechanism of the breech of the gun are of metal and identical in design 
with the service gun, it follows that the gun detachments secure the full 
benefit of drill with the actual guns in handling these models. 

It occurred to Lieutenant Kingsley L. Martin, who is one of the civil 
engineers in charge of the construction of the new East River Bridge, 
that the value of the gun drill, to say nothing of its interest, would be 
greatly increased if the weapons could be arranged to fire dummy shells 
at actual targets in the Armory. Powder was impracticable for three 
reasons: First, that there would be danger of cracking the thin cast-iron 
linings which are inserted in the dummy guns to carry the rifling ; sec- 
ondly, that the concussion and noise of the discharge would be unde- 
sirable and dangerous to the glass windows and lighter structures of the 
Armory ; thirdly, that no projectile that would withstand the shock of 
powder discharge could be made so light as not to injure the Armory 
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floor when it fell. Accordingly, with the sanction and encouragement 
of Colonel David E. Austen, commanding officer of the Regiment, Mr. 
Martin designed and had built the plant which forms the subject of our 
illustrations. Compressed air was selected as the substitute for powder 
most suited to the case. This was furnished by an electrically-driven, 
direct-connected compressor with an automatic governor. The air is 
stored in a series of flasks and in the large 6-inch main which runs 
around the building below the galleries, at a pressure of 130 pounds to 
the square inch. The compressor runs until the desired pressure is 
reached, when the governor cuts off the current. When the gun is fired 
the resulting drop of pressure, acting through the governor, starts the 
compressor and renews the supply of air. 

The compressed air is led into the powder chamber through the 
breech-block in the manner shown in our illustration. The mushroom 
head and the spindle were removed from the breech-block and a 2-inch 
pipe threaded at its ends was introduced in place of the spindle, and an 
air-tight connection made by screwing up a pair of flanges tightly 
against the front and rear faces of the breech-block. To the outer end 
of this pipe a length of fire-engine hose was attached by means of a 
couple of clamps, the other end of the hose being connected to the com- 
pressed air main. When the order to fire the gun is given, a quick- 
opening gate valve admits the air instantly to the gun. 


The first projectiles used were cylindrical with flat heads, but for the 
future, pointed heads of molded rubber, of the kind shown in our illus- 
tration, will be substituted. In the earlier projectiles, the body was 
made of rubber belting for the 8-inch and of leather for the 12-inch gun, 
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the heads and bases consisting of cup leathers. The 4-inch shells were 
paper tubes with wooden disks at the ends and a felt rifling band. The 
new 8-inch shell, shown in our engraving, consists of two cylinders of 
paper each one-quarter of an inch in thickness, with a disk of wood at 
the base, and with the overlapping pointed rubber head riveted to the 
inner cylinder, as shown. As we have already stated, the guns are fit- 
ted with a half-inch liner, in which the rifling is cut. The rifling band 
in the case of the dummy shells consists of a strip of felt or leather, and 
it was found that this answered admirably. 

In a recent trial of the guns, the gun crews were taken from the 
Third Battalion of the Regiment. Base lines and stations had been pre- 
viously established, and the azimuth, plotting-board, and range-finder 
were used in getting the proper elevation, etc., just as they would be in 
actual service. The stations were connected by telephone and also sig- 
nal flags, wielded by members of the signal detachment of the regiment, 
were used as a means of communication. Twenty shots were fired from 
the larger guns and twenty from the 4-inch rapid-fire gun, the majority 
of which were hits ; and this in spite of the fact that the target was 
moved and the angles frequently changed. 


SANITARY SERVICE OF THE ENGLISH ARMY. 
(The Medical Record.) 


APTAIN JOHN STEWART KULP, Medical Department U. S. 
CC Army, who has recently paid a visit to the Army Medical School 
at Netley, England, has published an unbiased and appreciative 
review of the course of training at that school, and of the med- 

ical association generally of the British Army. 

He says that at Netley the instruction in hygiene is both practical 
and theoretical, is admirable in its thorough comprehensiveness, and in- 
cludes a broad, general view of the subject—its history, its civil and 
military objects, and the geographical distribution of disease. Care 
is taken to impress on the student that the highest function of the 
military surgeon is the prevention of disease. . . . Inclinical and 
military medicine there is bedside instruction on the more prevalent 
diseases of military men, together with lectures on the diseases which 
are modified by the habits, character, and duties of the soldier, in- 
validing and tropical diseases. 

As to the field service of the British Army, it is allowed on all sides 
that, with regard to equipment, it does not compare favorably, with the 
same service of the United States Army. 

Captain Kulp, referring to this branch of the British Army, says 
that while the English fully realize that an army medical department 
in war must be self-sustaining, and organize the force accordingly, the 
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defects in the system are many and obvious. He enters into a minute 
description of the methods of the British Army Medical Department in 
the field, but which space fails to give in detail. 

Captain Kulp says, in conclusion, that South Africa has taught 
England what it is to be hoped we have learned during our late war, 
namely, the value of an organized medical department possessing real 
authority in relation to all subjects affecting the health of troops. An 
aggregation of regimental medical services is not a medical department, 
and uniformity of material and administrative methods is of no greater 
importance than is uniformity in the education of the personnel which 
is to handle them. 

The organization and equipment of the Army Medical Department 
of the United States are confessedly unsurpassed in the world, and the 
English might with advantage, in these respects, take example from 
our methods. But, on the other hand, the training in sanitary matters 
is much superior in the British Army to that in our army, therefore the 
authorities in this country should seize the opportunity of copying from 
the British, and of rendering the army medical department of the United 
States a model service throughout. 

The experiences gone through by our army medical officers in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, China and the Philippines, should impress indelibly upon 
the minds of those in control the necessity of a sanitary training and of 
instruction in tropical diseases for the army medical corps. 


MILITARY NOTES. 


PoINtT-TO-PoInT RACES BY NiGHT—if we may so translate the Ger 
man ‘‘ Preis-Gelanderitte bei Nacht '’--appear to have caught on in the 
German Army, and to be likely to become a favourite sport with German 
officers. Prizes are given, perhaps of no great money value, but the 
winning of which is accounted a very honourable distinction. Maps may 
be studied beforehand or even carried by the competitors, but as the 
consulting of them en route would entail a considerable loss of time, 
officers, for the most part, trust to their memory. The starting and 
winning points are so chosen as to necessitate riding over as varied a 
country as possible—across open down lands, through woods, along roads, 
through villages, etc. Such rides must obviously be excellent training 
for cavalry officers, for much of the work in the way of patrolling, re- 
connoitring, etc., which they might be called up to perform during a 
campaign, and consequently these competitions are in every way ap- 
proved of and encouraged by the authorities. It is, of course, no 
easy matter to ride quickly by night across undulating and perhaps 
broken ground, through dark woods, keeping always the right direc- 
tion, and making no mistakes in the turnings taken when going 
along roads, and the more practice a cavalry officer has in such work 
the better. Competitors may, if they like, carry a lamp; but it has 
been found that, as a rule, it is better to ride without one. Vision 
beyond the circle of light thrown by the lamp is interferred with, the 
outlines of the trees and of the features of ground cannot be so well 
made out, or the light over villages so well distinguished. Moreover, 
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the shadows thrown by the lamp confuse the horse, and render him 
more timid. In any case, of the great difficulties of the riders in these 
races is to keep their mounts going at the speed necessary to bring them 
in winners. The horse is naturally a cautious animal, and objects very 
much to going in the dark at a speed which he may think endangers his 
safety. Therefore uninterrupted riding is required, necessitating that 
the riders shall themselves be in correspondingly good condition.— 
(United Service Gazette.) 


ScoutT-MAsSTER GENERAL.—It is startling to find that on Cromwell's 
staff there was a Scout-Master General. The mere apparition of that 
title on page 66 is a lesson, and if anything will bite it in it is the irony 
of the statement that ‘‘this officer is peculiar to the English army.’’ 
‘‘T have known none of them abroad,’’ says Sir James Turner. But the 
military books of the time throw abundant light on the duties of this 
high officer. He was to send out scouts every night and morning, and 
to collect intelligence of all sorts. The Cromwellian and Royal armies 
each employed a scout-master, and it was partly owing to this officer's 
negligence that the King lost the battle of Naseby. Ruce, the scout- 
master, being sent by Prince Rupert to learn whether Fairfax was ad- 
vancing, ‘‘in a short time returned with a lie in his mouth, that he had 
been two or three miles forward, and could neither discover nor hear 
of the rebels.’’ In the parliamentary forces the Scout-Master General 
was not necessarily a soldier. One Downing, an Independent Minister, 
was Cromwell’s scout-master in Scotland, and in Ireland the office was 
filled by the ‘‘late Bishop of Clogher.’’ The scout-master received 
good pay— £4 a day—but out of this he had to maintain two agents and 
ascore of men, He had also to reconcile as he could the dictates of 
military and moral duty. His business was to get information—per- 
sonally or through his men; and sometimes his conscience rebelled a 
little when he found that the service was dangerous to his soul as well 
as to his body.—(7he Academy.) 


JAPANESE TROopPS.—The Japanese are by nature excellent foot 
soldiers, apt skirmishers, quick in movement, and understanding well 
how to utilise the advantages offered by accidents of ground. They 
march well, and more than once a body of infantry accomplished a 
march of 70 miles in a day (112 kilometres), a performance which, the 
writer justly adds, would hardly be credited in Europe. On the other 
hand, the cavalry is reported to be far below the European standard. 
The horses are bad, and the Japanese have no natural aptitude for horse- 
manship. The country is also not adapted for the exercise and training 
of mounted troops, or at all events of cavaly. The reconnoitring work 
was but slowly and indifferently carried out. Moreover, the cavalry is 
numerically weak, there being only 47 squadrons in the whole Japanese 
Army. The horses, although of poor appearance, are really not bad, 
having considerable staying power, and great efforts are being made by 
the Government to obtain good remounts. Most of the officers ride 
half-bloods, but the Emperor himself tries in every way to encourage the 
use of native horses, and himself always rides Japanese animals. The 
artillery of the army is well equipped and trained, but the guns are not 
well horsed, and the driving is indifferent. The engineers finally are 
reported to be excellently instructed, and accomplished work which ex- 
cited the admiration of the European officers.—(United Service Gazette.) 
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Disappearing Guns ’’—(in Congress). 
Hon. Redfield Proctor, U. S. Senator. 


* * * 


Senators will notice that the condemnation of these high disappearing 
carriages on these high sites was almost universal in the reports of the 
artillery officers. It will be noticed from the reports of the officers that 
very little attention has been given to the barbette carriages. It is well 
known that our barbette carriage is very inferior to that used abroad ; 
its advantages are largely counteracted by being so much higher. 

The carriages used in foreign countries are quite low, and therefore 
largely protected by being low. The patents of the present disappear- 
ing carriages were sold to the Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1896—six years 
ago. They have not sold one abroad. One experimental carriage is 
being made in Sweden, but they took out no patent there. They only 
took out patents in the leading countries, in England, France and 
Germany, and those patents are in the name of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

I have just received this morning the JouRNAL OF THE MILITARY 
SERVICE INsTITUTION for May, 1902. There is an article here from Cap- 
tain Ruckman, a very able one. I will only read some brief extracts 
from it. The article is so long that I will not read it in full. Captain 
Ruckman speaks of the mechanical construction; he says that it costs 
much more, and he gives a table showing the difference in cost. The 
balance in favor of the barbette is $19,000 on a mount for a 12-inch gun; 
$7000 for a 10-inch gun, and $2300 on the 8-inch gun. 

* * * 
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Hon. George C. Perkins, U. S. Senator. 

I am willing to submit it to a vote; but there are one or two other 
propositions. My friend read an essay from an Army officer, and he gave 
it as an authority and wished to have it printed in the Record. He for- 
got to state that the JouRNAL MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, which is 
a work of great literary ability and authority upon military affairs, 
offered a prize to a number of essayists for the best written paper upon 
disappearing carriages, either for or against it. 

These essays were sent in under anonymous names. As a matter of 
fact, the paper read by the Senator from Vermont did not win the first 
prize of a golden medal. It was won by Lieut. E. R. Stuart, who read 
a paper in favor of disappearing carriages. He is an eminent engineer 
officer. The second best paper was by Capt. W. R. Hamilton, of the 
Artillery Corps. It is only fair that thosetwo essays should go into 
the Record to neutralize the essay submitted by the Senator from 
Vermont. They are both strongly in favor of the disappearing carri- 
age, and they give authorities. I ask that they may be printed in the 
Record with the article offered by my friend from Vermont. He neg- 
lected to state that Lieut. Stewart received the golden prize. Let those 
two essays be printed in the Record.* 


Trench, Parapet or ‘ The Open.’ ”’ 
Lieut. Colonel James Regan, oth U. S. Infantry. 

This is certainly an excellent paper, and being well abreast of the 
times, shows that the author has well considered the improvements in 
arms and the tactical improvements consequent thereto. If it had not 
been for the shelter secured from the irrigating ditches at the battle of 
Tien Tsin, the American troops would have been annihilated. The of- 
fensive will always have its value, especially against indifferent troops, 
but against trained soldiers, thoroughly intrenched, it will be an awfully 
serious affair; flanking and sieging in this case will be absolutely neces- 
sary. The Filipinos are no standard, and I hope our troops will not 
be misled by their successes against such people. It will be entirely a 
different proposition against European forces. There are two essential 
things American troops must know: how to shoot and how to intrench. 


‘¢ National Correspondence School or the National Guard.”’ 
Lieut. John F O’Ryan, 2d Batty. Field Artillery, S. N. Y. 

That the proper education of officers in the National Guard is an im- 
portant problem, Captain Palmer in his article under the above caption 
well says. Its solution at the present time, however, is not easy. That 
the standard of education, both general and military, among the officers 
in the National Guard can and ought to be raised toa higher level must 
be admitted. Equally must it be admitted that a higher standard of 
such education will result in increase of efficiency. The efficiency of the 


* Published in JournaL, M.S. I., March, 1902. 
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personnel will be commensurate with the education and ability of the 
officers. As Captain Palmer says, referring to different National 
Guard companies, ‘‘In most cases it will probably be found that the 
difference in quality depends primarily upon the varying capacity of 
company officers as instructors. ’’ 

In the National Guard, the education of too many officers consists 
solely of a common schooling and a knowledge of the drill regulations 
of the particular arm of the forces in which they serve. From among 
the junior officers in the National Guard, come the senior officers, as in 
the regular service ; and while, perhaps, a junior lieutenant may, with 
such a limited education, prove an efficient officer in that rank, his use 
in any event is or should be limited thereto. He can seldom, if ever, 
possess the broad comprehension of the science of his profession and 
the ability to grasp promptly and control the situation, which are essen- 
tials in the makeup of an officer to be vested with discretion. Bacon 
wrote, ‘‘ Histories make men wise; the mathematics subtile ; natural 
philosophy, deep; morals, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend.’’ 
These are attributes which an officer should possess, and to possess 
them, he must be an educated man. Too often is noted the tendancy, 
even among professional soldiers, to invidiously compare the drill work 
of a scholarly officer with that of an uneducated one, to the detriment 
of the former. It has never been claimed that every savant would make 
a general, nor every pedagog a company commander. But it cannot be 
denied that every so-called ‘‘ born soldier,’’ who as an officer is insuffi- 
ciently educated, would be more efficient and of greater value to the 
service and to his country, if in addition to his courage, dash, physique 
and personality, he added wisdom, subtility, depth, gravity and ability 
to contend. The difficulty with an uneducated officer is not only that 
in most cases will he not study subjects not included in the drill regu- 
lations, but often that he does not even know of the existence of desig- 
nated branches of military science, or their necessity, scope and objects. 

In the National Guard there is, of course, the scholarly officer, the 
man of such breadth of general education that he is able in several years 
to familiarize himself with all the important text books such as are in 
use at the Academy, and to gain a theoretical military education which 
but needs the experience of actual service to round it out. Such an 
officer not only understands the details of his own arm of the service, 
but comprehends the tactical and strategic uses to which the other arms 
of the service are put, and knows something of their personnel and ma- 
tériel. On the other hand, field artillery officers in the National Guard 
are often asked questions by infantry officers of years of service, con- 
cerning the maéérie/ of field artilléry, its tactical uses, its powers and 
limitations, which show an absolute want of any knowledge of the 
subject. 

The remedy for all this is, perhaps, that outlined by Captain Palmer, 
but it would seem that before his plan can be made practical, the rela- 
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tionship which the National Guard, and consequently its officers, is to 
bear to the Federal Government, must be established. It is doubtful 
whether the best results can be obtained not only in matters of educa- 
tion, but in discipline and efficiency, if there is a dual control of the Na- 
tional Guard. The officers and men are no doubt ready at all times to 
serve either the Government or the State, but whether the National 
Guard is to be considered at the present time primarily a State force 
over which the Government will exercise no direct control and in which 
it is only interested to the extent that its members are citizens of the 
United Statés, receiving military training which will inure to the bene- 
fit of the body politic, or whether the National Guard is primarily a re- 
serve for the army whose incidental duty it is to quell local disturb- 
ances, isa point upon which National Guard officers seek enlightenment. 
It was, no doubt, intended originally by Congress that the militia 
should constitute a force to be called upon directly by the President to 
execute the laws, suppress insurrections and repel invasions. In the 
case of Houston against Moore decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, it was held that ‘‘ The President’s order may be given tothe chief 
executive magistrate of the State, or to any militia officer he may think 
proper.’’ This certainly is direct control. Yet by reason of the differ- 
ent standards of physical requirements for enlisted men in the National 
Guard in several States, the question of extra-territorial service and for 
other reasons, it has been found inexpedient by the Government to call 
directly upon the National Guard for service in time of need, but instead 
to form a volunteer army with the consequent delays in organization, 
equipment and instruction. This is a direct result of the failure of 
Congress to formulate laws constituting the National Guard of the 
country one in fact as well as in name. 

Until the relationship which is to exist between the Government and 
the National Guard is prescribed by Congress under the Constitution, is 
it expedient forthe Government to take up the military education of the 
National Guard officers? Before the Government would undertake such 
education would it not properly insist upon a fixed standard through- 
out the States of the general fundamental education necessary for offi- 
cers to possess ? And would this be practicable under the present laws ? 
If it be decided by the Government that the constitutional provision 
creating the National Guard is such that a proper reserve cannot be 
formed of it, then authority must be obtained for the formation of such 
a reserve independent of the so-called National Guard. 

When a proper reserve is formed, whether of the National Guard or 
as a new creation, a uniform system of examinations for commissions 
may be provided insuring the possession by officers of a general educa- 
tion sufficient to support the necessary scientific and military education 
which all agree they must have to be efficient and which many of them 
are desirous of possessing. Such education might be supplied by cor- 
respondence in the manner suggested by Captain Palmer. 
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While it is true that every plan adopted, providing military educa- 
tion for the officers of the National Guard, has its good results in an 
educational sense, it is also true that just in so far as it improves the 
National Guard in a general way, it bolsters it up to continue its exist- 
ence as a system of reserve upon which the nation believes it can rely 
for prompt and efficient support to the army, when in fact it has re- 
peatedly been shown that it possesses none of the essentials of a modern, 
homogeneous, ready reserve. 


Loose Leaf Company Record.’’ 


Lieut. Col. James Regan, U. S. A. 

I think the idea of this paper excellent, a decided step in the right 
direction, and I hope it may attract the attention of the War Depart- 
ment. I have been a Company Commander many years, and I feel sure 
it will save much labor, and will enable the Co. Commander to see at a 
glance the history of a man, and it will do away with what is now neces- 
sary, the examination of several books and papers. Of course itis well 
known that when a company takes the field for any considerable time, 
two or more Descriptive and Clothing books must be placed in the field 
desk. It is of paramount importance to simplify and cut down on the 
clerical work. We are forcibly reminded of this in war, so in peace let 
us give it the greatest attention. 

In looking carefully over Capt. Patterson’s form, it meets fully what 
he claims for it ; for example, it is logical and labor saving. 

1. The Descriptive Book.—The items usually recorded therein can 
be more fully and systematically stated on this form than in the De- 
scriptive book now in use, which is one of the most important records 
of the company. His ideas about the D and A Card are very good; it 
is the initial history of the man until he becomes permanently assigned 
to a company, and the scheme here suggested for it ought to work well. 

2. Clothing Book. The tabular form is the same as in present book, 
minus clothing drawn (unnecessary) and date of the enlistment, which 
is found in descriptive part of the form. The various parts of the forms, 
meet the requirements of the pay roll and muster rolls. 


** Reduction of Paper Work in the Company.’’ 
Captain John V. White, Artillery Corps. 

Every officer who has had anything to do with making out returns 
in the army must have experienced a pleasurable sensation when he 
read in the President’s message that he favored the reduction of the 
paper work, which now consumes so much time that might be more 
profitably employed. I have read with great interest Captain Brown's 
article which appeared in the last number of the JouRNAL, and am 
tempted to offer some suggestions which have occurred to me as prac- 
ticable. The greatest bugbear of the company commander is the— 

Muster Roll.—Under present requirements two clerks (such as are 
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ordinarily found in an organization) are kept busy the last five days 
every other month making out the muster and pay rolls of a battery of 
160 men. Another half a day, at least, is required for the battery com- 
mander to compare them and make the necessary references to verify 
them. The following are my suggestions for reducing the labor on 
them : 

1. Leave out the columns as to when, where, by whom, and the 
period for which, enlisted. Let there be a separate report of all men 
gained and lost during the two months, containing all the information 
now required on the rolls about them under the above headings and 
under the column of remarks. Or, if the present form be retained, let 
the above data be put down only opposite the names appearing for the 
first and last time on the rolls. I know that so far as the records of the 
company are concerned there is no necessity for repeating from month 
to month so much of a man’s descriptive list, and it seems to me that 
if once made to the A. G. O., so as to enable that office to see that the 
records of the men in the company agree with those on file there, it 
would suffice. 

2. Leave out the column of ‘‘ Names, present.’’ As it is required to 
note in the remarks the nature of every man’s absence, that would seem 
to be sufficient indication of who were present. To make it more con- 
spicuous, underscore with red ink the remarks as to absence. 

3. Incase of men on extra or special duty, quote the order detailing 
them only on the first roll after their being placed on that duty ; on sub- 
sequent rolls merely state ‘‘On extra (or special) duty since (such a 
date),’’ until relieved. Do the same with reference to men absent under 
orders. Should it be desirable at any time to know the order, reference 
could be readily made to the proper roll. 

The above changes would, I think, reduce the labor on the rolls at 
least fifty per cent., and the chances of errors by more than that, as in 
the parts to be omitted most errors are made. 

Clothing Accounts.—Instead of balancing a soldier’s account on June 
30th and December 31st, after his first six months’ service, let it be done 
every six months, counting from the date of his enlistment, and take the 
allowance given by the order in force at the time of the settlement. That 
would obviate figuring with days, except in the cases of men discharged, 
etc., before expiration of service. 

Soldier's Hand Book.—The labor of keeping this book posted, as re- 
quired by the printed instructions, is all out of proportion to the bene- 
fits derived by the soldier. Instead of putting down every article of 
clothing issued to him, I would suggest that only the total amount and 
date of each issue be entered. A printed slip, like the one suggested 
by Captain Brown, giving the articles and prices, could be filled out by 
the soldier when clothing is to be issued to him, and returned to him 
after entry on the schedule. Very few, I think, care for the itemized 
account ; but any one who did could transcribe it himself from the slip. 
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Property Returns.—Let them be rendered only once in six months, 
or once a year. Chances for mistakes would be materially reduced 
thereby. Besides, 1 have observed that my returns for two quarters 
have been frequently examined in Washington at the same time—some- 
times, for a longer period. 


*¢ Squad Formation.’’ 
Lieut. Col. James Regan, gth Infantry, U. S. A. 

‘*T have had personal knowledge of a few of the incidents referred to 
in this paper. Individuality is the paramount idea, from the private to 
the squad leader, and so on up through the more important units. If 
the private can be so instructed that he can take care of himself under 
difficult circumstances, the problem is solved, and the higher units will 
be more efficient. It is difficult to attain this with raw men in time of 
war. A splendid example of the initiative were the companies at San 
Juan Hill.’’ 


Major E. E. Hardin, roth Infantry, U. S. A. 


In reading Captain Pierce's article in the JouRNAL for May, what 
struck me most forcibly, was the fact that after ten years’ use of our 
present drill regulations, there could be enough question of the import- 
ance and utility of using the squads, as described by him, to make it nec- 
essary to write such an article. 

I saw in the summer of 1892 that the drill regulations gave us the 
opportunity to greatly improve the company organizations by carrying 
the squad formation from the drill ground to the other duties of the 
company. 

I have always advocated what Captain Pierce has done and described 
and, wherever I have had the authority to do so, have carried out the 
idea. I have found the squad and section formation for drill very good, 
and by giving the chiefs of platoons, sections and squads, authority and 
responsibility, the drill discipline and efficiency has been improved. 

Corporals being held responsible for the cleanliness, equipment, and 
instruction of their squads, accept and appreciate the responsibility and 
generally rise to the occasion and become efficient—and when they have 
become efficient squad leaders they generally make good sergeants. If 
the lieutenants are given command of the platoons, permanently, and 
made to instruct and really command their platoons they take an inter- 
est in and learn their duties, and co-operate with the captain and in 
his absence continue his administration instead of instituting reforms 
or leaving the command to the 1st sergeant—one of which is the usual 
result when a captain, who does not divide his company into platoons, 
sections, and squads, but tries to do everything himself, leaves the com- 
pany for a time. 

The first sergeant having plenty to do in his proper capacity, has 
time to do properly his duty—when the other officers and non-commis- 
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sioned officers have their duties assigned to them, and do their duty. 
It has been too much the custom to expect the first sergeant to do all 
of his own duty and most of that of the officers, sergeants and cor- 
porals. 

A captain who makes use of the officers and N. C. officers by giving 
each his own duty, and requiring him to perform it, has time to do his 
own duty—and finds enough to do. He is surprised to find that thereis 
still material in the Army for non-commissioned officers and he enjoys 
the luxury of commanding a company—instead of having a crowd of 
men that he has to work for. 

More than all, he learns to really command and when he gets a 
larger command he does not try to command all of the subdivisions and 
do the work of all of his subordinates to the neglect of his own but 
knows how to make the others do their work. 

No officer or soldier is going to know his business or do his work 
well if his superiors will do his work for him. 

The non-commissioned officer who takes a shovel and pick himself is 
not going to get much work out of a fatigue party—and the same thing 
applies all the way through; teach the subordinate officer what he has 
to do, how to doit, and then hold him responsible for failure and re- 
ward him for success. 

I have never seen any one who has tried to manage his company in 
this way who did not say it was best. Some succeed better than others, 
but those who carry out most thoroughly the idea of giving the subor- 
dinates authority and holding them accountable for results succeed best. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the adoption and carrying out of this 
idea has been the old fashion of sizing the men. Unfortunately our 
drill book tells how to size the company—and many infer from that, 
that the company must be sized ; I think sizing should be prohibited. 
When a man joins he should go into a squad where there is a vacancy 
and stay there; becoming a part of that squad he has at once comrades 
who will teach him, and protect him from the teasing and annoyance 
which drive many young men to desertion. 

I hope every one will read Captain Pierce’s article, and if they have 
not already done so, apply his ideas to their own companies. I do not 
think any one can give the plan a fair trial and fail to approve it. 


The International Year Book for 1901.* 

HE fourth volume of the series of this valuable publication has been 
| issued. This volume, while not departing from the plan of its prede- 
cessors, has aimed at a greater degree of condensation. In the politi- 
cal history of the year the matters of most interest to Americans are 
naturally those which have to do with the pacification and government of the 
new possessions of the United States. Chief of these was the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Insular Cases. Next in importance were the beginnings 
of civil government in the Philippines, the adoption of a constitution for Cuba 

and the progress of Porto Rico under her new government. 

The industrial record was remarkable for the formation of the largest trusts 
of modern times ; and the formation of the National Civic Federation. 

Among the important topics in foreign affairs are, the advance of Russia in 
Manchuria, Persia, Servia and the Balkan Peninsula; the settlement of the 
indemnity question in China; and the continuation of the War in the Trans- 
vaal. 

In the department of biography, the death roll includes the names of 
McKinley, Queen Victoria, Li Hung Chang, Verdi, Fiske and others. 

Some of the features of the scientific record are the progress in aerial navi- 
gation and wireless telegraphy. 

There are also articles of interest in psychic research, Arctic exploration 
Literature, Agriculture, Horticulture and Medicine, etc. 

The work is a complete compendium of the world’s progress for the year. 

J. 
Field Training of a Company of Infantry.t 

Is certainly a compact little Manual, and while, as its author claims, it is not 
a ‘‘ treatise on tactics,’’ there are principles enough and work enough syste- 
matically indicated to keep a company commander profitably employed, theo- 
retically by lectures, and practically by drill and field work, in bringing his 

* The International Year Book: a compendium of the World’s Progress during 19or. 
Frank Moore Colby, Editor. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. 


+ The Field Training of a Company of Infantry by Major H. J. Craufurd, late Grenadier 
Guards, London. Edward Arnold, 1902, Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., agents. 
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company up to the newest standards, based upon the developments in recent 
wars ; and if conscientiously carried out, will have a marked effect in future 
wars. The main subjects of Field Training are at a glance comprehensively 
set forth in a diagram which embraces the first, or individual, and second, the 
company stages, each of the following subjects being treated under two stages : 
‘fire discipline,’ ‘‘entrenchments,’”’ ‘‘company in action,’’ ‘‘ reconnoit- 
ring,’’ *‘including advance and rear guards, and outposts ;”’ these two stages 
terminating in the final stage of ‘‘the higher training of the company in bat- 
tlefield tactics,” 7. ¢., the company operating on varied ground in all phases of 
fighting, ‘‘and working on set tactical schemes against other troops.’’ This 
will prove an important guide and should be in the hands of every company 
commander. It gives the key principles of our manuals upon fire discipline 
tactics, outposts, &c., &c., giving examples under each for practical demon- 
stration. It will certainly be of the greatest aid to company commanders, dur- 
ing the out-door and in-door instruction of their companies. It explains many 
ideas which we do not always grasp in a simple study of these works. The 
ideas upon discipline are excellent, also what it states on ‘‘ devolution of com- 
mand, the individual initiative and the other important subjects treated,”’ are 
fully in accord with our most recent experiences. 
JAMES REGAN, 
Lieut. Colonel 9th Infantry. 


New Military Hand Books. 

In the list of military works of Gale & Polden, Aldershot, which are prac- 
tically guides and instructions valuable and interesting for army governance, 
we find 320 captions of books and records covering an elaborate presentation of 
these subjects. Among other of these publications, we have recently read two 
written by Captain H. C. Evans, 4th Manchester Regiment. One, the ‘‘ Com- 
pany Training Made Easy,”’ treating on the important subjects of Reconnois- 
sance, Outposts, Skirmishing and kindred duties. This book, while containing 
matters which have been thoroughly threshed out, yet now presents them so 
clearly, concisely and practically, covering everything necessary for easy and 
progressive reference and instruction, that it can be commended to the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of our Service. The article on Supply of Small 
Arms Ammunition in Action, presents a careful scheme for this much dis- 
cussed question. 

Regarding another book by the same author, ‘‘ Notes on Writing Orders,’’ 
it lacks the merit found in ‘‘Company Training.’’ Entering with unnecessary 
details for action in presence of the enemy, and which would seem to hamper 
initiative and embarrass the commander on the spot, to whom, understanding 
the scope of the work assigned and objects desired, must be allowed large dis- 
cretion and latitude, although this vital point is not overlooked in the general 
text. 5. 

““Uncle Sam, Trustee.” * 

This is the title of a book written by John Kendrick Bangs, on the occupa- 
tion of Cuba by the United States. He states in his introduction : ‘‘ Believing 
that the incidents of the past four years, insofar as they have to do with the re- 
lations of the United States to Cuba, form a page of history which reflects high 
honor upon the American people . . . it has seemed proper to me to pre- 


* Uncle Sam, Trustee. By John Kendrick Bangs. Riggs Pub. Co., New York, 1902. 
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sent in this form some of the results of my observations of the efforts of the 
United States Army in Cuba.”’ 

The book is dedicated to Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood and the officers of the 
Army associated with him in this work. It is handsomely and profusely illus- 
trated with photographs of officers of the Army concerned with Cuban affairs, 
and of persons and places in Cuba. Rm 

Forthcoming Memoirs. 

We are pleased to announce that a volume of Gen. Henry W. Halleck’s 
Military papers is now in preparation and will be published before the close of 
the present year. As the volume will include a brief biography of Halleck, it 
is requested that any persons having in their possession letters of general inter- 
est, will kindly forward copies of the same, or, if preferred, the originals, which 
will be promptly returned by the Editor of the work, Gen. J. G. Wilson, 15 
East Seventy-fourth St., New York City. 


General Index, Journal M. S. I., 1880-1902. 

Through the courtesy and industry of Lieut. T. H. RoBerts, roth U. S. 
Cavalry (now on duty at the Military Academy) the JouRNAL of this Institution 
will possess for the first time in its history a complete index of all articles which 
have appeared therein during the twenty-two years of its publication—giving 
names of authors and subjects. 

It is expected that this important aid to the American military student will 
be available for reference in printed form at an early date. 7. PF. R. 


Received for Review. 

1. General Forrest (Great Commanders Series), by Captain J. Harvey 
Mathes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1go2. 

2. Winchester College, Views of, by Gale & Polden, Lind, London & 
Aldershot. 1902. 

3. British Association for the Advancement of Science. Local Com. for 
the Meeting of the British Association. Glasgow. Igo!. 

4. Relief of Ladysmith, by Captain C. Holmes Wilson, P. A. Wm. Clowes 
& Sons, London. Igo!. 

5. The Further Training and Employment of Mounted Infantry, by Maj.- 
Gen. H. Hallam Parr. Gale & Polden Lind, Aldershot. 

6. Railways—Proceedings of Int. Engineering Congress. University of 
Glasgow. Wm. Clowes & Sons, Lind, London. 1go2. 

7. Waterways and Maritime Roads. Proceedings of Int. Engineering Con- 
gress, Glasgow University. Wm. Clowes & Sons, Lind, London. 1902. 

8. Johns Hopkins University Studies, by J. M. Vincent & Gov. T. H. 
Hicks of Maryland & the Civil War, by G L. P. Radcliffe. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore. Igor. 

9. History of the Gen. Staff of the U.S. Army, by R. P. Thian, Chief Clerk 
A. G. O. Government Printing Office, Washington. Igor. 

10. Catalogue of the Indian Industrial School, Carlisle, Pa. 

11. The Battle of Pell’s Point, by William Abbatt, Author of the Crisis of 
the Revolution. Wm. Abbatt, New York. tgor. 

12. Reports in the Field and Notes on Writing Orders. Gale & Polden, 
Aldershot-England, 

13. Company Training Made Easy. Gale & Polden, Aldershot-England. 

14. International Year Book, by F. M. Colby. Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 

15. Lifeat West Point, by H. Irving Hancock. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
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Our Erchanges. 


Military. 


Armée et Marine.—May 4. The Exhibition of 1902, from a Military and 
Naval point of view. The War in the Transvaal. May 19. Voyage of the 
President of France in Russia. The War Ships of the Squadron. From Paris 
to Petersburg in an Automobile. The Railroad of Bagdad. June. Artillery 
in the Campaign of Italy. The Dismantlement of Metz. From Paris to Peters- 
burg in an Automobile. (continued. ) 

Internationale Revue.—May. (Germany): The Automobile for Military 
Purposes. Military Changes of Importance. The German Veteran Associa- 
tions. The Garrisons of the German Colonies. (France,: The Reserve Officers 
of the Army. Marine Budget for 1902. The two years service in France. 
(Great Britain): Disposition of the English Troops at the conclusion of the 
Boer War. (Holland): Indian Colonial Troops. (Japan): The Japanese Mili- 
tary Academy at Tokio. Regulation for the Imperial Manceuvres. The pros- 
pect of sending Officers to foreign countries for military purposes. (Mexico): 
Details regarding the present Mexican Army. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—April. What Should 
be the Disposition of the Materiel and Personnel of the British Navy in Time of 
Peace, and how can the Peace Strength be most rapidiy expanded to War 
Strength ? (Gold Medal Prize Essay.) India’s Power to aid the Empire. Military 
Observations on the War in South Africa. The Blockhouse System in South 
Africa. Naval Intelligence and Protection of Commerce in War. May. Two 
views of H. M. S. ‘‘ Woodcock” ascending the Upper Yang-Tse. The advan- 
tages of Compulsory Service for Home Defense, together with a Consideration 
of some of the objections which may be urged against it. Is a second class or 
smaller Battle-ship desirable? Training Recruits at Regimental Depots. 

Journal of the United Service Institution of Jndia.—April. A Ranker of 
Old Times. Australian Help for India—Value of her Mounted Infantry. 
Notes from the Transvaal. Military Engineering in the Field for Troops other 
than Engineers. Mounted Infantry in the Time of Cromwell. Orders in the 
Field.—A proposal to enlist Pathans. Reduced Charges for the .303 Rifle and 
Carbine for short range practice and instruction. Some Foreign Articles of 
Special interest. List of Medallists of the Institution. 

Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons.—May. Sketch of the Med- 
ical Corps of the U. S. Navy. Transmission and Prevention of Yellow Fever. 
A Vaccination Lesson of the Civil War. Military Hygiene in the Tropics. 
Physical Development of the Soldier. 

J.a Belgique Militaire.—April 20. Spanish regulations regarding tactics 
and Manceuvres. The ‘‘ New Law Military.’’ Period of Target Practice and 
Manceuvres. Examination for Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery Officers, May 
27. The New Military Law. The Practice Season. The South African War. 
The Social Education of the People. Napoleon and Peace. May 4. The New 
Military Law. (continued.) The Soldier. ‘ Period for target practice and 
manceuvres. Recruiting for the Army. Maytr. Military Law. Some Cavalry 
Manceuvres in Campaign. Tactics of the Future.—May 18. Placing and firing 
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guns at Fortifications. Use of Balloons in South Africa. The Engineer Corps. 
Views on social education for non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 

Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution.—Feb. and March. Training 
the Intelligence, etc., of Officers and N.C. O.’s and Men. 12th Battery R. F. A. 
in China. A consideration of the different duties of the Branches of the R. A. 
Controlling Recoil of 6” Q. F. Guns Mounted on Railway Trucks. Recent De- 
velopment of Field Artillery Material on the Continent France. Field Glasses 
and Telescopes. Signalling to Range Launches. The Dickson Memoirs. 
R. A. in South Africa. 

Revue D’ Artillerie.—March. The Campaign in China (1900 and 1gor). 
The Regulation of Nov. 16, 1901 and Fire Concentration. Aluminite. The 
Gathmann Projectile. (U. S.) The Organization of a Cossack Brigade ( Persia). 
Seacoast Artillery in 1902 (Turkey). Impressions of a Russian Officer regard- 
ing the French Artillery. April. The Field Operations in China. The Cam- 
paign of Emperor Napoleon in Spain. The Campaign of 1805 in Germany. 
The Principal Qualities of Automatic Fire Arms. 

Revue du Cercle Militaire.—April 26. Our Navy in Oriental Waters. Re- 
tirements of General Officers from the different Branches of the Navy. Changes 
of Stations of Officers of the Hospital Service. May 3. Tactical Studies. Our 
Navy in the Atlantic. The Western Frontierof Germany. The Administrative 
Control of the Navy. Regimental Schools of Cavalry. The Automobile at the 
Manceuvres. May 10.—The Army of Morocco. General duties in Artillery 
Garrisons during firing instructions. Precautionary Measures for Troops in 
case of tramway accidents. 

Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres.—April. The Mobilization and 
Concentration of the Germans in 1870. Sketch of the War in South Africa, 
1899 1900 (continued). The German Imperial Manceuvres in rgo1 (conclu- 
sion). The breeding of horses for War Service and the service of the Remounts 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary. May. The Influence of Modern Armies 
acting on the Defensive. The Imperial Russian Manceuvres in 1901. The 
German Mobilization and Concentration of troops in 1870 (continued). The 
training of horses for war and the mounted service in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary (continued). 

United Service —May. The Captain’s Choice. The Agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan. Notes on Scouting. A Tangled Web. The Cruise 
of the ‘‘ Resolute’’ during the Spanish-American War. A Forgotten Genera). 
Personal Recollections of what happened in Manila Bay after the Battle. 
June. The Horses of the World’s Armies. The Scots at Waterloo. The Cap- 
tain’s Choice. War as a Teacher of War. A Tangled Web (continued). 
Personal Recollections of what happened in Manila Bay after the Battle (con- 
tinued ). 

United Service Gazette.—April 26. Yeomanry and Volunteers. Cadet 
ships in the Navy. The Naval Medical Service. The New Volunteer Regula- 
tions. Australian Marine Defense. Wet Gun Cotton as the Bursting charge 
for Shell. The Transvaal War. May 3. Echoes from Abroad.—The Explo- 
sion on the Mars. Employment of Old Soldiers. Gunnery on the China Sta- 
tion. Captain Mahan on British Imperial Federation. The Scare of Invasion. 
The Transvaal War. A Month’s Operations in South Africa. The Expendi- 
ture on War. May 10. The Transvaal War. Losses at the Front. Echoes 
from Abroad. Home District Rifle Meeting. Navies of the World. The 
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Merchant Cruisers of the Great Powers. A Reserve for the Navy. May 17. 
A New Infantry Range Finder. The Navy League. Royal Army Medical 
Corps. The Old Historic Title, Prince of Wales. Imperial Federation. The 
Military Arrangements for the Coronation. The proposed Volunteer Marines. 

United Service Magazine.—May. Cecil Rhodes. Nelson’s Portuguese 
Boatswain. The Claims of the Accountant Officers of the Navy. The Royal 
Indian Marine. Pages from the Diary of a Boer Officer. Notes on the Evolu- 
tion of Infantry Tactics. Essays on Artillery. The History and Present 
Position of the Field Howitzer. War Training at Home. The Army Medical 
Service. Officers and Men. Hodson of Delhi. An Appreciation. By the 
Western Line to Mafeking. June. The Naval Requirements of the Empire. 
Fire Control in the Navy. The Britannia Naval College. Lieutenant Horden’s 
Prize Essay. Notes on the Evolution of Infantry Tactics (continued). Essays 
on Artillery The History and present Position of the Field Howitzer (con- 
tinued). Report of the Committee on the Education and Training of the 
Officers of the Army. The Education of Officers. Officers and Professional 
Training. Pages from the Diary of a Boer Officer. The Russian Battle of 
Dorking, more than thirty years after. 

Woman's Home Companion.—May. Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 


Miscellaneous. 

Bulletin of the American Geographical Society ; regular issues, to date. 

Current Literature ; regular issues, to date. 

Journal of the Western Society of Engineers ; regular issues, to date. 

La Engencira ; Regular issues, to date. 

La Revue Technique ; regular issues, to date. 

Political Science Quarterly ; regular issues, to date. 

Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers ; regular issues, to 
date. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. April. Commodore 
John Hazelwood, Commander of the Pennsylvania Navy in the Revolution.— 
Memoirs of Brigadier-General John Lacey of Pennsylvania 

Review of Reviews. March. South American War Issues.—Germany and 
America April. The Treaty between England and Japan. 

The Scientific American ; regular issues, to date. 

The Dial ; regular issues, to date. 

The Popular Science Monthiy ; regular issues, to date” 

The Seventh Regiment Gazette ; regular issues, to date. 

The Medical Record ; reguiar issues, to date. 

The Century Magazine ; regular issues, to date. 

The Army and Navy Journal ; regular issues, to date. 

The Army and Navy Register ; regular issues, to date. 
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HE Society of the Army of Santiago de Cuba has caused 

‘4 a diploma (of which the above is a reduced copy) to | 

be issued in the name of the late Major General HENRY | 

WarE LawTon, U.S. V., which has been placed as a Memorial 

Tablet upon the walls of the Council Room of the Military 
Service Institution of the United States. 
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Obituary. 


Ata Stated Meeting of the Executive Council of the Military 
Service Institution, held at Governors’ Island, N. Y. H., May 
9, 1902, the following Resolutions were adopted : 


‘* Resolved, That it is with feelings of profound regret that the 
Military Service Institution learns of the death (March 13, 1902) 
of Bvt. Maj. Gen. DAVID S. STANLEY, U S. A., retired, one 
of its founders, and its Vice President from 1878 to 1881. Gen. 
Stanley’s eminent services in the Civil War, his long and dis- 
tinguished career as an Army officer since, and his lively inter- 
est in the affairs of this Institution at all times, render it right 
and proper that we should put on record this minute of our 
sense of his loss.”’ 


** Resolved, That this Institution has learned with great sor- 
row of the death (November 16, 1901) of Colonel WM. H. 
POWELL, U. S. A., retired, its Secretary and Editor from June 
1899 to June, 1901 ; and it places upon its minutes its high ap- 
preciation of his labors in its service.’’ 


T. F. RopENBOUGH, Secretary. 
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The Military Service Institution. 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Ex-President Grover Cievetanp, LL.D. 
The Secretary of War. The Lisutenant Genera, 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 


President. 
Major-General THOMAS. H. RUGER, U. S. Army. 


Resident Vice-Presidents. 
Major-General Joun R. Brooxs, U.S. A. Bvt. Brig.-Gen. J. W. Barricer, U.S. A. 


Secretary. Treasurer. 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. T. F. Ropsnsoucn, U. S, A. Major G. F. E. Harrison, Artillery Corps. 


Asst. Secretary. Vice- Treasurer, 

Lieut. Gorpon Rosinson, Artillery Corps. Capt. J. T. Dean, roth U. S. Inf., A. D. C. 
Executive Council. 

Term ending 1907. Term ending 1905. 
Aprceton, Bvt. Brig. Gen.N.G.,N.Y. Brarnarp, D. L., Majer, Subsistence Dept. 
Crate, L. A., Cavalry. Douvatt, W. P., Major 
Huwrer, E., ‘Col., Dept. Mints, A. L. upt. U.S 
Moors, J. M., Colonel, Wess, A. “bee General (late) U.S. A. 


1, U.S. A. 
C. A., Col., Artillery Corps. Wiuiams, R., Capt., Artillery Corps. 


Term ending 1903. 


Finance Committee. Fiesecer, G. J., Prof. U. S. Mil. a Library Committee. 
Mansriaxp, S. M., Colonel Corps Eo Col. Moors. 
Racawn, Jas., Lieut.-Col. oth U. S. Inf. 
J. W., Lieut.-Col. Ordnance Dept. 
Vroom, Do "Col. Insp. General Dept. 
Wiuson, C. I Colonel U.S. A. 


Publication Committee. 
Gen. Barricer, Gen. Ropensovcn, Col, Reity, Col. Racan and Major Craic. 


Branches 


were established at West Point, Fort Leavenworth and Vancouver Barracks. 
Membership dates from the first day of the calendar year in which the “ application”’ is made, 


aaless such application is made after October rst, when the membership dates from the first day of 


the next calendar year. 
Initiation fee and dues for first year $2.50; the same amount annually for five years subsequent- 
ly. After that two dollars per year. This includes the Journal. Life membezship $50. 


NOTE.—Checks and Money Orders should be drawn to order of, and 
addressed to, “The Treasurer Military Service Institution,” Governor's 
Island, New York Harbor. Yearly dues include Journal. 


Please advise promptly of changes of address. 
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